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2 A LAST RAY OF SUNSHINE.—TWO ROCKS. 


CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Cast, foolish sense, 
All sorrow hence ! 
God is for thee, from henceforth what can grieve 
thee ? 
Hosannas sing ! 
Behold thy King! 
And shall not God with Him all good things 
give thee ? 


Throbs thy sick heart 
With anguished smart ? 
Feelest thou now how sharp thy sins can sting 
thee ? 
Thy Saviour’s here ; 
Why should’st thou fear ? 
Who om Him will peace and pardon bring 
thee. 


Does all thy strength 
Fail thee at length ? 
See’st thou with shame how thine own powers 
deceive thee 
He from the throne, 
Sends thee the Son, 
And ar ong strength with Him shall freely give 
thee, 


Know’st thou no art, 
Poor helpless heart, 
Safe mid the cunning snares of ill to guide thee ? 
Yield not to fright, 
God is thy light ; 
He, with the Son, will wisdom sure provide thee. 


Does wealth decay, 
And, day by day, 
See’st thon the hand of pinching want draw nigh 
thee 4 
Trust Him for food ; 
The highest Good 
Will with the Son all needful things supply thee. 


Ask’st thou with fear, 
Whien death comes near 
What hand shall lead through those dark shades 
that daunt thee ? 
Be Christ thy stay! 
He leads the way ; 
In Him thy God cternal life doth grant thee. 


Cast, foolish sense, 
Thy cares all hence, 
That sunk in helpless sorrow else would leave 
thee. 
Salvation see! 
Full, perfect free, 
For ee the Son thy God shall all things give 
thee. 


— Translated from a German “ Weihnachts Lied.” 





A LAST RAY OF SUNSHINE. 


TELL thy tale, old year, 

Tell thy tale of pleasures, 
Summon all thy joys, 

Show thy hidden treasures. 


Opening buds of spring, 
Summer’s gorgeous flowers, 

Cheered us on our way, 
Decked the laughing hours. 


E’en from fading leaves, 
Telling us of sorrow, 
Autumn’s richest hues, 
Golden charms would borrow. 


And now Christmas comes, 
With its happy greetings, 

Jest and dance and song, 
Blessed fireside mectings. 


Memory fondly turns 
To her hoarded treasures, 
Reckons o’er her wealth, 
Counts her dearest pleasures. 


Kindly written words, 
Little gifts made dearer, 

By the charm of love, 
Drawing true friends nearer. 


Many a loving glance, 
Many a fond word spoken, 

Tender friendships formed, 
Old ones still unbroken. 


Such thy tale, old year! 
Quit us not in sadness ; 
But in hearts most tried, 
Leave some thoughts of gladness ! 


A. C. 


—Englishwoman’s Journal. 


TWO ROCKS. 

A STERILE rock beneath a torrid zone, 
’Gainst which the wild waves ever beat and roar, 
A despot fettered to that barren shore, 
Uncrowned, unkingdomed, friendless, and 

alone : 
His name o’ershadowed and his glory gone, 
His sun set in disgrace, to rise no more : 
Such the world’s cynosure in days of yore. 
’Neath kindlier aspect is a rock now shown, 
Fanned by soft winds in nature’s sunniest clime, 
Claiming as lord Italia’s noblest son. 
The names of both shall live for endless time, 
With Saint Heléne is linked Napoleon : 
Caprera’s name shall ring in verse sublime 
Where Garibaldi rests, his deed of duty done. 
—Temple Bar. Epuunp Yates. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“Close within us we will carry, strong, col- 

lected, calm, and brave, 

The true panoply of quiet which the bad 
world never gave ; 

Very serpents in discretion, yet as guileless 
as the dove, 

Lo! obedience is the watchword, and the 
countersign is love.” 


—W. G. Tupper. 


On the next hunting day, Mervyn took 
Phoebe with him to the meet, upon a favorite 
common towards Elverslope, where on a fine 
morning ladies were as apt to be found as 
hounds and huntsmen, so that she would be 
at no loss for companions when he left her. 

Phoebe rode, as she did every thing else, 
well, quietly and firmly, and she looked very 
young and fresh, with her rounded rosy cheeks 
and chin. Her fair hair was parted back 
under a round hat, her slenderly plump fig- 
ure appeared to advantage mounted on her 
bright bay, and altogether she presented a 
striking contrast to her brother. She had 
not seen him in hunting costume for nearly a 
year, and she observed with pain how much 
he had lost his good looks; his well-made 
youthful air was passing away, and his fea- 
tures were becoming redder and coarser; 
but he was in his best humor, good-natured, 
and as nearly gay as he ever was; and Phoebe 
enjoyed her four-miles’ ride in the beauty of 
a warm December’s day, the sun shining on 
dewy hedges, and robins and thrushes trying 
to treat the weather like spring, as they sang 
amid the rich stores of coral fruit that hung 
as yet untouched on every hawthorn or eg- 
lantine. 

The ladies mustered strong on the smooth 
turf of the chalk down bordering the copse 
which was being drawn. Phebe looked out 
for acquaintance, but a few gentlemen com- 
ing up to greet her, she did not notice, as 
Mervyn did, that the girls with whom he had 
wished to leave her had become intent on 
some doings in the copse and had trotted off 
with their father. He made his way to the 
barouche where sat the grande dame of the 
county, exchangéd civilities, and asked leave 
to introduce his sister. Phoebe, who had never 
seen the lady before, thought nothing of the 
cold, distant bow; it was for Mervyn, who 
knew what her greetings could be, to fume 
and rage inwardly. Other acknowledgments 
passed, but no party had approached or ad- 
mitted Phoebe, and when the hounds went 





away, she was still riding alone with her 
brother and a young officer. She bade them 
not to mind her, she would ride home with 
the servant, and as all were in motion, she 
had enough to do to hold in her horse, while 
Mervyn and his friend dashed forward, and 
soon she found herself alone, except for the 
groom; the field were well away over the 
down, the carriages driving off, the mounted 
maidens following the chase as far as the way 
was fair and lady-like. 

Phebe had no mind to do so. Her isola- 
tion made her feel forlorn, and brought home 
Miss Charlecote’s words as to the opinion en- 
tertained of her by the world. Poor child, 
something like a tear came into her eye and 
a blush to her cheek, but ‘‘ never mind,” she 
thought, “they will believe Miss Charlecote, 
and she will take care of me. If only Mer- 
vyn will not get angry, and make an uproar! 


I shall soon be gone away! When shall I 


come back ?” 

She rode up to the highest part of the down 
for a take-leave gaze. There lay Elverslope 
in its basin-like valley scooped out in the 
hills, with the purple bloom of autumnal haze 
veiling its red brick and slate; there, on the 
other side, the copses and arable fields dipped 
and rose, and rose and dipped again, till the 
undulations culminated in the tall fir-trees in 
the Holt garden, the landmark of the coun- 
try ; and on the bare slope to the west, Beau- 
champ’s pillars and pediment made a stately 
speck in the landscape. “ Tome no longer!” 
thought Phebe; “there will be strangers 
there—and we shall be on the world! Oh! 
why cannot Mervyn be like Robert! How 
happy we could be!” 

Beauchamp had not been a perfect Eden 
in itself, but still it had all the associations of 
the paradise of her guileless childhood ; and to 
her the halo around it would always have the 
radiance of the loving spirit through which 
she viewed it. The undefined future was 
hard to bear, but she thought of Robert, and 
of the promise that neither her sisters nor 
Miss Fennimore should be parted from her, 
and tried to rest thankful on that comfort. 

She had left the down for the turnpike- 
road, the sounds of the hunt often reaching 
her, with glimpses of men and dogs in the dis- 
tance taking a direction parallel with her own. 
Presently a red coat glanced through the 
hedge of one of the cross lanes, as if coming 
towards the road, and as she reached ihe 
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opening at the end, a signal was made to her 
to stop. Foreboding some accident, she hastily 
turned up the narrow white muddy lane, and 
was met by an elderly gentleman. ; 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” he said, kindly ; “only 
your brother seems rather unwell, and I 
thought I had best see him under your 
charge.” 

Mervyn was by this time in sight, advanc- 
ing slowly, and Phebe with rapid thanks rode 
on to mect bim. She knew that dull, con- 
fused, dazzled eye belonged to his giddy fits, 
and did not wonder at the half-uttered mur- 
mur, rather in the imprecation line, with which 
he spoke, but the recl in his saddle terrified 
her greatly, and she was dismayed to see that 
the gentleman had proceeded into the high- 
road instead of offering further assistance. 
She presently perceived that the danger of 
falling was less real than apparent, and that 
her brother could still keep his seat, and gov- 
ern his horse, hough nearly unable to look 
or speak. She kept close to him, and was 
much relieved to find that the stranger had 
not returned to the sport, but was leisurely 
following at some distance behind the groom. 
Never had two miles seemed so long as under 
her frequent alarms lest Mervyn should be- 
come unable to keep the saddle ; but at each 
moment of terror, she heard the pace of the 
hunter behind quickened to come to her help, 
and if she looked round she met an encour- 
aging sign. 

When the lodge was reached, and Mervyn, 
somewhat revived, had ridden through the 
gates, she turned back to give her warm 
thanks. A kind, fatherly, friendly face looked 
at her with a sort of compassion, as putting 
aside her thanks, the gentleman said, quickly, 
yet half-reluctantly, “Have you ever seen 
him like this before ?” 

“ Yes; the giddiness often comes on in the 
morning, but never so badly as this. 1 think 
it was from the rapid motion.” 

“ Has he had advice ?” 

“T cannot persuade him to see any one. 
Do you think he ought? I would send at 
once, at the risk of his being angry.” 

“Does Dr. Martyn attend you? 
leave a message as I go home?” 

“T should be most thankful!” 

“Tt may be nothing, but you will be hap- 
pier that it should be ascertained ;” and with 
another kindly nod, he rode off. 

Mervyn had gone to his room, and an- 
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swered her inquiries at the door with a brief, 
blunt “ better,” to be interpreted that he did 
not wish to be disturbed. She did not see 
him till dinner-time, when he had a sullen 
headache, and was gruff and gloomy. She 
tried to learn who the friend in need had 
been, but he had been incapable of distin- 
guising anybody or any thing at the moment 
of the attack, and was annoyed at having 
been followed. ‘“ What a pottering ass to 
come away from a run on a fool’s errand!” 
he said. “ Some Elverslope spy, who will set 
it about the country that I had been drink- 
ing, and cast that up to you!” and then he 
began to rail against the ladies, singly and 
collectively, inconsistenly declaring it was 
Pheebe’s own fault for not having called on 
them, and that he would have Augusta to 
Beauchamp, give a ball and supper, and show 
whether Miss Fulmort were a person to be 
cut. 

This mode of vindication not being to Miss 
Fulmort’s taste, she tried to avert it by doubts 
whether Augusta could be had; and was told 
that, show Lady Bannerman a bottle of Bar- 
ton’s dry champagne, and she would come to 
the world’s end. Meantime, Phoebe must 
come out to-morrow for a round of visits, 
whereat her heart failed her, as a thrusting 
of herself where she was not welcome; but 
he spoke so fiercely and dictatorially, that she 
reserved her pleading for the morning, when 
he would probably be too inert not to be glad 
of the escape. 

At last, Dr. Martyn’s presence in the 
drawing-room was announced to her. She 
began her explanation with desperate brav- 
ery; and though the first words were met 
with a scofling grunt, she found Mervyn less 
displeased than she had feared—nay, almost 
glad that the step had been taken, though he 
would not say so, and made a great favor of 
letting her send the physician to him in the 
dining-room. 

After a time, Dr. Martyn came to tell her 
that he had found her brother’s head and 
pulse in such a state as to need instant relief 
by cupping ; and that the young Union doctor 
had been sent for from the village for the 
purpose. A constitutional fulness of blood in 


the head had been aggravated by his mode 
of life, and immediate discipline, severe regi- 
men, and abstinence from business or excite- 
ment were the only means of averting dan- 
gerous illness; in fact, his condition might at 
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any time become exceedingly critical, though 
perseverance in care might possibly prevent 
He himself was thoroughly 
frightened. His own sensations and fore- 
bodings seconded the sentence too completely 
for resistance; it was almost a relief to give 
way; and his own method of driving away 
discomfort had so signally failed, that he was 
willing to resign himself to others. 

Phebe assisted at the cupping valorously 
and handily. She had a civil speech from 
young Mr. Jackson, and Mervyn, as she bade 
him good-night, said, “I can’t spare you now, 
Pheebe.” 

“Not till you are better,” she answered. 

And so she told Miss Charlecote, and wrote 
to Robert; but neither was satisfied. Honora 
said it was unlucky. It might certainly be a 
duty to nurse Mervyn if he were really ill, 
and if he made himself fit company for her, 
but it would not set her straight with the 
neighborhood ; and Robert wrote in visible 
displeasure at this complication of the diffi- 
culty. “If Mervyn’s habits had disordered 
his health, it did not render his pursuits more 
desirable for his sisters. If he wanted Phoebe’s 
attendance, let him come to town with her to 
the Bannermans; but his ailments must not 
be made an excuse for detaining her in so 
unsuitable a position as that into which he 
had brought her.” 

It was not so kind a letter as Phoebe would 
have claimed from Robert, and it was the 
more trying as Mervyn, deprived of the fac- 
titious exhilaration that had kept him up, 
and lowered by treatment, was dispirited, 
depressed, incapable of being entertained, 
cross at her failures, yet exacting of her at- 
tendance. He had business at his office in 
the city that needed his presence, so he in- 





sisted till the last morning upon going, and 
then owned himself in no state to go further 
than the study, where he tried to write, but | 
found his brain so weak and confused that | 
he could hardly complete a letter, and was | 
obliged to push over even the simplest caleu- | 
lation to Phoebe. In vain she tried to divert | 
his mind from this perilous exertion; he had 
not taste or cultivation enough to be inter- 
ested in any thing she could devise, and 
harping upon some one of the unpleasant 
topics that occupied his thoughts was his only 
entertainment when he grew tired of cards 
or backgammon. 

Phoebe sat up late writing to Robert a more 


adding, “ Go and ring the bell. 


minute account of Mervyn’s illness, which she 
thought must, plead for him; and rather sad 
at heart, she had gone to bed and fallen 
asleep, when far on in the night a noise 
startled her. She did not suspect her own 
imagination of being to blame, except so far 
as the associations with illness in the house 
might have recalled the sounds that once had 
been wont. to summon her to her mother’s 
room, The fear that her brother might be 
worse made her listen, till the sounds became 
matters of certainty. Springing to the win- 
dow, her eyes seemed to stiffen with amaze 
as she beheld in the clear, full moonlight, on 
the frosty sward, the distinetly-traced shadow 
of a horse and cart. The objects themselves 
were concealed by a clump of young trees, 
but their forms were distinctly pictured on 
the turf, and the conviction flashed over her 
that a robbery must be going forward. 

“ Perils and dangers of this night, indeed!” 
One prayer, one thought. She remembered 
the great house-bell, above tue attic stairs in 
the opposite wing, at the other end of the 
gallery, which led from the top of the grand 
staircase, where the chief bedroom doors 
opened, and a jet of gas burnt all night on 
the balustrade. Throwing on her dressing- 
gown, she sped along the passage, and push- 
ing open the swing-door, beheld Mervyn at 
the door of his own room, and at the head of 
the stairs a man, in whom she recognized the 
discarded footman, raising a pistol One 
swift bound—her hand was on the gas-pipe. 
All was darkness, save a dim stripe from 
within the open door of her mother’s former 
dressing-room, close to where she stood. She . 
seized the lock, drew it close, and had turned 
the key before the hand within had time to 
wrench round the inner handle. That same 
instant, the flash and report of a pistol made 
her cry out her brother’s name. 

“Hollo! what did you put out the light 
for ?” he angrily answered; and as she could 
just distinguish his white shirt sleeves, she 
sprang to him. Steps went hurriedly down 
the stairs. ‘“ Gone!” they both cried at once ; 
Mervyn, with an imprecation on the darkness, 
I'll watch 
here.” . 

She obeyed, but the alarm had been given, 
and the house was astir. Candle-light 
gleamed. above—crivs, steps, and exclama- 
tions were heard, and she was obliged to 
hurry down, to save herself from being run 
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over. Two figures had joined Mervyn, the 
voice of one proclaiming her as Bertha, quiv- 
ering with excitement. “In there? My 
emeralds are in there! Open the door, or 
he will make off with my—my emeralds!” 

“Safe, my child? Don’t stand before that 
door,” cried Miss Fennimore, pulling Phoebe 
back with a fond, eager grasp. 

“ Here, some of you,” shouted Mervyn to 
the men, whose heads appeared behind the 
herd of maids, “ come and lay hold of the fel- 
low when I unlock the door.” 

The women fell back with suppressed 
screams, and readily made way for the men, 
but they shuffled, backed, and talked of pis- 
tols, and the butler suggested the policeman. 

“The policeman—he lives two miles off,” 
cried Bertha. “He'll go out of the window 
with my emeralds! Unlock the door, Mer- 
vyn.” 

“ Unlock it yourself,” said Mervyn, with an 
impatient stamp of his foot. “ Pshaw! but 
thank you,” as Miss Fennimore put into his 
hand his double-barrrelled gun, the first 
weapon she had found—unloaded, indeed, 
but even as a club, formidable enough to give 
him confidence to unlock the door, and call 
to the man to give himself up. The servants 
huddled together like sheep, but there was 
no answer. He called for a light. It was 
put into his hand by Phoebe, and as he opened 
the door, was blown out by a stream of cold 
air from the open window. 

The thief was gone. Everybody was 
ready to press in and look for him in every 
impossible place; but he had evidently es- 
caped by the leads of the portico beneath, 
not, however, with “my emeralds;” he had 
only attempted the lock of the jewel cabinet. 

Phebe hurried to see whether Maria had 
been frightened, and finding her happily 
asleep, followed the rest of the world down- 
stairs, where the servants seemed to be vying 
with each other in the magnitude of the losses 
they announced, while Mervyn was shouting 
himself hoarse with passionate orders that 
every thing should be left alone—doors, win- 
dows, plate-chests, and all—for the inspection 
of the police; and human nature could not 
resist lifting up and displaying signs of the 
robbery every moment, in the midst of the 
storm of vituperation thus excited. 

Mervyn could hardly attend to Pheebe’s 
mention of the cart, but as soon as it 
reached his senses, he redoubled his hot com- 





|mands to keepers and stablemen to se: off in 


pursuit, and called for his horse to ride to 
Elverslope, to give information at the police 
station and telegraph office. Phoebe implored 
him to rest and send a messenger, but he 
roughly bade her not be so absurd, com- 
manded again that nothing should be dis- 
turbed, or, if she would be busy, that she 
should make out a list of all that was miss- 
ing. 

“ Grateful!” indignantly thought Miss Fen- 
nimore, as Pheebe was left leaning on a pillar 
in the portico, watching him ride away, the 
pale light of the yellow setting moon giving 
an almost ghostly appearance to her white 
drapery and wistful attitude. Putting an 
arm round her, the governess found her shiv- 
ering from head to foot, and pale and cold as 
marble; her knees knocked together when 
she walked, and her teeth chattered as she 
strove to smile, but her quietness still showed 
itself in all her movements, as she returned 
into the hall, and reached the welcome sup- 
port of a chair beside the rekindled fire. 

Miss Fennimore chafed her hands, and she 
looked up, smiled, and said, “ Thank you.” 

“Then you were frightened, after all, 
Pheebe,” cried Bertha, triumphantly. 

“ Was I1?—I don’t know,” said Pheebe, as 
in a dream. 

“What, when you don’t know what you 
are talking of, and are still trembling all 
over?” 

“T can’t tell. I think what came on me 
then was thankfulness.” 

“Tam sure we may be thankful that our 
jewels are the only things safe !” 

“OQ Bertha, you don’t know, then, that 
the man was taking aim at Mervyn!” and 
the shudder returned. 

“There, Phoebe, for the sake of candor 
and psychology, confess your terror.” 

“ Indeed, Bertha,” said Phoebe, with a smile 
on her tremulous lip, “it is very odd, but I 
don’t think I was afraid; there was a feeling 
of shadowing wings that left no room for ter- 
ror.” 

“That enabled you to think and act?” 
asked Miss Fennimore. 

“T didn’t think; it came to me,” said 
Phebe. “Pray let me go; Bertha dear, you 


had better go to bed. Pray lie down, Miss 
Fennimore.” 

She moved slowly away, her steps still un- 
steady and her cheeks colorless, but the sweet 
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light of thankfulness on her face; while Ber- 
tha said, in her moralizing tone, “It is a curi- 
ous study to see Phoebe taking her own steady 
nerves and power of resource for something 
external to herself, and being pious about it.” 

Miss Fennimore was not gratified by her 
apt pupil’s remark. “If Phoebe’s conduct do 
not fill you with reverence, both for her and 
that which actuates her, I can only stand as- 
tonished,” she said. 

Bertha turned away, and erected her eye- 
brows. 

No one could go to bed, and before five 
o'clock Phoebe came down, dressed for the 
day, and set to work with the butler and the 
inventory of the plate to draw up an account 
of the losses. Not merely the plate in com- 
mon use was gone, but the costly services 
and ornaments that had been the glory of old 
Mr. Fulmort’s heart; and the locks had not 
been broken but opened with a key; the 
drawing-rooms had been rifled of their ex- 
pensive bijouterie, and the foray would have 
been completely successful had it included 
the jewels. There were no marks of"a vio- 
lent entrance; windows and doors were all 
fastened as usual, with the single exception 
of the back-door, which was found ajar, but 
with no traces of having been opencd in an 
unusual manner, though the heavy bolts and 
bars would have precluded an entrance from 
the outside even with a false key. 

Early in the day, Mervyn returned with 
the superintendent of police. He was still 
too much excited to rest, and his heavy tread 
re-echoed from floor to floor, as he showed 
the superintendent round the house, calling 
his sister or the servants to corroborate his 
statements, or help out his account of what 
he had hardly seen or comprehended. Thus 
he came to Phoebe for her version of the affair 
in the gallery, of which he only knew his own 
share—the noise that had roused him, the 
sight of the burglar, the sudden darkness, the 
report of the pistol; and the witness of his 
danger—the bullet—was in the wall nearly 
where his head had been. When Phebe 
had answered his questions, he gazed at her, 
and exclaimed —“ Hallo! why, Phebe, it 
seems that but for you, Parson Robert would 
be in possession here!” and burst into a 
strange, nervous laugh, ending by coming to 
her, and giving a hearty kiss to her forehead, 
ere hurrying away to report her evidence to 
the policeman. 
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When all measures had been taken, intel- 
ligence sent back to the station, and a search 
instituted in every direction, Mervyn con- 
sented to sit down to breakfast, but talked 
instead of eating, telling Phoebe that even 
without her recognition of James Smithson, 
the former footman, the superintendent would 
have attributed the burglary to a person fa- 
miliar with the house, provided with facsimiles 
of all the keys, except those of the jewels, as 
well as sufficiently aware of the habits of the 
family to make the attempt just before the 
jewels were to be removed, and when the mas- 
ter was likely to be absent. The appearance 
of the back-door had led to the conclusion 
that the thieves had been admitted from 
within; a London detective had therefore 
been sent for, who was to come in the guise 
of aclerk from the distillery, bringing down 
the books to Mr. Fulmort, and Phoebe was 
forbidden to reveal his true character to any 
one but Miss Fennimore. So virulently did 
Mervyn talk of Smithson, that Phoebe was 
sorry she had recognized him, and became 
first compassionate, then disconcerted and 
shocked. She rose to leave the room as the 
only means of silencing him; he got up to 
come after her, abusing the law because 
house-breaking was not a hanging matter, his 
face growing more purple with passion every 
moment; but his steps suddenly failed, his 
exclamation transferred his fury to his own 
giddiness, and Phebe, flying to his side, was 
only just in time to support him to a couch. 
It was the worst attack he had yet had, and 
his doctors coming in the midst of it, used 
prompt measures to relieve him, and impressed 
on both him and his sister that every thing 
would depend on perfect quiet and absence 
from all disturbance; and he was so much ex- 
hausted by the reaction of his excitement, loss 
of blood, and confusion of head, that he at- 
tempted little but long fretful sighs when at 
length he was left to her. After much weari- 
ness and discomfort he fell asleep, arid Phoebe 
ventured to creep quietly out of the library 
to see Miss Charlecote, who was hearing the 
night’s adventures in the schoolroom. Scarce- 
ly, however, had Honor had time to embrace 
the little heroine, whose conduct had lost noth- 
ing in Miss Fennimore’s narration, when a 
message came from Elverslope. It was the 
day of the petty sessions, and a notable bad 
character having been taken up with some 
suspicious articles upon him, the magistrates 
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were waiting for Mr. Fulmort to make out 
the committal on his evidence. 

“T must go instead,” said Pheebe, after 
considering for a moment. 

“My dear,” exclaimed Honor, “you do 
not know how unpleasant it will be!” 

“Mervyn must sleep,” said Phebe; “and 
if this be an innocent man, he ought to be 
cleared at once. If it be not improper, I 
think I ought to go. May 1?” looking at the 
governess, who suggested her speaking to the 
superintendent, and learning whether her 
brother had been absolutely summoned. 

It proved to be only a verbal message, and 
the superintendent urged her going, telling 
her that her evidence would suffice for the 
present, and that she would be the most im- 
portant witness at the assizes—which he evi- 
dently considered as a great compliment. 

Miss Charlecote undertook to go and take 
care of her young friend, and they set off in 
silence, Phebe leaning back with her veil 
down, and Honor, perceiving that she needed 
this interval of quict repose, watching her with 
wonder. Had it been Honor’s own case, she 
would have hung back out of dislike to pur- 
suing an enemy, and from dread of publicity, 


\of Miss Fulmort. 





but these objections had apparently not oc- 
curred to the more simple mind, only devis- 
ing how to spare her brother; and while 
Honor would have been wretched from dis- 
trust of her own accuracy, and her habits of 
imperfect observation would have made her | 
doubt her own senses and memory, she hon- 
ored Pheebe’s careful training in seeing what 
she saw, and hearing what she heard, without 
cross lights or counter sounds from imagina- 
tion. Once Pheebe inquired in a low, awe- 
struck voice, “ Shall I be put on oath?” 

“ Most likely, my dear.” 

Pheebe’s hands were pressed together as 
though in preparation for a religious rite. 
She was not dismayed, but from her strict 
truth at all times, she was the more sensible 
of the sacredness and solemnity of the great 
appeal. 

An offence on so large a scale had brought 
a throng of loiterers to the door of the town 
hall, and Honor felt nervous and out of place 
as way was made for the two ladies to mount 
the stairs to the justice-room; but there she 
was welcomed by several of the magistrates, 
and could watch Phoebe’s demeanor, and the 
impression it made on persons accustomed to 





connect many strange stories with the name 


That air of maidenly in- 
nocence, the girlish form in deep mourning, 
the gentle seriousness and grave composure 
of the young face, the simple, self-possessed 
manner, and the steady, distinct tones of the 
clear, soft voice were, as Honor felt, produc- 
ing an effect that was shown in the mode of 
addressing her, always considerate and cour- 
teous, but increasing in respect and confi- 
dence. 

And as Phebe raised her eyes, the chair- 
man’s face—the first to meet her glance— 
was the kind ruddy one, set in iron-gray 
hair, that she remembered as belonging to 
the hunter who had sacrificed the run to sce 
Mervyn safely home. The mutual recogni- 
tion, and the tone of concern for his illness, 
made her feel in the presence of a friend, 
and she was the more at ease in performing 
her part. 

To her great relief, the man in custody 
was unknown to her. James Smithson, she 
said, was taller, and had a longer face, and 
she had not seen him whom she had locked 
into the dressing-room. However, she iden- 
tified a gold and turquoise letter-weight ; and 
the setting of a seal, whence the stone with 
the crest had been extracted, both of which 
had been found in the man’s pocket, together 
with some pawnbroker’s tickets, which repre- 
sented a buhl-clock and other articles from 
Beauchamp. She was made to give an ac- 
count of the robbery. , Honor had never feit 
prouder of any of her favorites than of her, 
while listening to the modest, simple, but 
clear and circumstantial recital, and watch- 
ing how much struck the country gentlemen 
were by the girl who had been of late every- 
where pitied or censured. 

The statement over, she was desired to 
answer a few questions from Captain Mor- 
den, the chief of the constabulary force, who 
had come from the county town to investigate 
the affair. Taking her aside, he minutely 
examined her on the appearance of some of 
the articles mentioned in the inventory, on 
the form of the shadow of the horse and 
cart, on the thieves themselves, and chiefly 
on Smithson, and how she could be so secure 
of the identity of the robber in the pea-jacket 
with the footman in powder and livery. 

“T can hardly tell,” said Phoebe, “but I 
have no doubt in my own mind.” 

“ Was he like this ?” asked Captain Mor- 
den, showing her a photograph.. 
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“ Certainly not.” 

“ Nor this ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Nor this ?” 

“Yes; that is Smithson in plain clothes.” 

“Right, Miss Fulmort. You have an eye 
for a likeness. These fellows have such a 
turn for having their portraits done, that in 
these affairs we always try if the shilling 
photographers have duplicates. This will be 
sent to town by the next train.” 

“T am not sure that I should have known 
it, if I had not seen it before.” 

“Indeed! Should you object to tell me 
under what circumstances ? ” 

« At the photographer’s, at the time he was 
at Hiltonbury,” said Phebe. “I went to him 
with one of my sisters, and we were amused 
by finding many of the likenesses of our ser- 
vants. Smithson and another came in to be 
taken while we were there, and we after- 
wards saw this portrait when calling for my 
sister’s.” 

“ Another—another servant ?” 
keen captain. 

“Yes, one of the maids.” 

“ Her name, if you please.” 

“ Indeed,” said Phebe, distressed, as she 
saw this jotted down. “I cannot bring sus- 
picion and trouble on any one.” 

“ You will do no such thing, Miss Fulmort. 
We will only keep our eye on her. Neither 
she, nor any one else, shall have any ground 
for supposing her under suspicion, but it is 
our duty to miss no possible indication. Will 
you oblige me with her name.” 

“She is called Jane, but I do not know 
her real name,” said Phoebe, with much re- 
luctance, and in little need of the injunction 
to secrecy on this head. The general eager- 
ness to hunt down the criminals saddened 
her, and she was glad to be released, with 
thanks for her distinct evidence. The kind 
old chairman then met her, quite with an air 
of fatherly protection, such as elderly men 
often wear towards orphaned maidens, and 
inquired more particularly for her brother’s 
health. She was glad to thank him again for 
having sent the physician, when his aid was 
so needful, and she was in so much difficulty. 
“ A bold stroke,” he said, smiling ; “ I thought 
you might throw all the blame on me if it 
were necdless.” 

“ Needless—oh! it may have saved him. 


said the 
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Is that the carriage? I must get home as 
soon as I can.” 

“ Yes, I am sure you must be anxious; but 
Thope to see more of you another time. Lady 
Raymond must come and see if you cannot 
find a day to spend with my girls.” 

Lady Raymond! So this was Sir John! 
Mervyn’s foe and maligner! Was he repent- 
ing at the sight of what he had done? Yet 
he really looked like a very good, kind old 
man, and seemed satisfied with the very 
shabby answer he obtained to a speech that 
filled Hlonor with a sense of her young friend’s 
victory. There was Phebe, re-established in 
the good graces of the neighborhood, favored 
by the very ¢lite of the county for goodness, 
sought by those who had never visited at 
Beauchamp in the days of its gayety and os- 
tentation! Ungrateful child, not to be better 
pleased—only saying that she supposed she 
should go away when her brother should be 
well again, and not seeing her way to any day 
for Moorcroft! Was she still unforgiving for 
Mervyn’s rejection, or had she a feeling against 
visiting those who had not taken notice of her 
family before ? 

Mervyn met Pheebe in the hall, still looking 
very ill, with his purple paleness, his heavy 
eyes, and uncertain steps, and though he 
called himself all right since his sleep, it 
was with a weary gasp that he sank into his 
chair, and called on her for an account of 
what she had done. His excitement seemed 
to have burned itself out, for he listened lan- 
guidly, and asked questions by jerks, dozing 
half-way through the answer, and wakening 
to some fresh inquiry; once it was, “ And 
did the old sinner take any notice of you?” 

“ The prisoner ?” 

“ Nonsense. Old Raymond. Of course he 
was in the chair.” 

‘“‘ He was very kind. It was he who came 
home from the hunt with us the other day.” 

“Ha! I said it was some old woman of a 
spy, wanting to get up a story against me!” 

“ Nay, I think he felt kindly, for he talked 
of Lady Raymond calling, and my spending 
a day at Moorcroft.” 

“ Oh! so the godly mean to rescue you, do 
they ?” 

“I did not accept. Perhaps they will never 
think of it again.” 

“No; his ladies will not let him!” sneered 
Mervyn. 
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Nevertheless, his last words that night were, 
“So the Raymonds have asked you!” 

He was in a more satisfactory state the next 
day; feeble, but tamed into endurance of 
medical treatment, and almost indifferent 
about the robbery; as though his passion 
were spent, and he were tired of the subject. 
However, the police were alert. The man 
whom they had taken up was a squatter in the 
forest, notorious as a poucher and a thief, and 
his horse and cart answered to Phabe’s de- 
scription of the shadow. He had been ar- 
rested when returning with them from the 
small seaport on the other side of the forest 
in the next county, and on communicating 
with the authorities there, search at a dealer’s 
in marine stores had revealed hampers filled 
with the Beauchamp plate, as yet unmelted. 
The spoils of lesser bulk had disappeared with 
Smithson and the other criminal. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Mascarille—Oh! oh! je ne prenois pas garde; 
Tandis que sans songer 2 mal, je 
vous regarde 
Votre wil en tapinois me dérobe 
mon coeur, 
Au voleur! au voleur! au voleur ! 
au voleur ! 
Cathos.—Ah! voila qui est poussé dans le 
dernier galant ! 
—Les Precievuses Ripicues. 


THE detective arrived, looking so entirely 
the office clerk as to take in Mervyn himself 
at first sight; and the rest of the world un- 
derstood that he was to stay till their master 
could go over the accounts with him. As 
housekeeper’s room company, his attentions 
were doubly relished by the housemaids, and 
jealousy was not long in prompting the reve- 
lation that Jane Hart had been Smithson’s 
sweetheart, and was supposed to have met 
him since his dismissal. Following up this 
trail, the detective proved to his own satis- 
faction that she had been at a ball at a pub- 
lic-house in the next village the night before 
the hunt, and had there met both Smithson 
and the poacher. This, however, he reserved 
for Mervyn’s private ear, still watching his 
victim, in the hope that she might uncon- 
sciously give some clue to the whereabouts of 
her lover. The espionage diverted Mervyn, 
and gave him the occupation for his thoughts 
that he sorely needed ; but it oppressed Phee- 


maid, as though she herself were dealing 
treacherously by her. 

“ Phebe,” said Mervyu, mysteriously, com- 
ing into the library, where his tardy break- 
fast was spread, “that villain Smithson has 
been taken up at Liverpool; and here’s a 
letter for you to look at. Fenton has cap- 
tured a letter to that woman Hart, who, he 
found, was always wanting to go to the post— 
but he can’t make it out; and I thought it 
was German, so I brought itto you. It looks 
as if old Lieschen—” 

“No! no! it can’t be!” cried Phebe. I'll 
clear it up in a moment.” 

But as she glanced at the letter the color 
fled from her cheek. 

“Well, what is it?” said Mervyn, impa- 
tiently. 

“OQ Mervyn!” and she put her hands be- 
fore her face. 

“Come, the fewer words the better. Out 
with it at once.” 

“Mervyn! It is to Bertha!” She stood 
transfixed. 

“ What ?” cried Mervyn. 

“ To Bertha,” repeated Phebe, looking as 
if she could never shut her eyes. 

“ Bertha? What a billet-doux; the little 
precocious pussy-cat!” and he laughed, to 
Pheebe’s increased horror. 

“Tfit could only be a mistake!” said she; 
“but here is her name! It is not German, 
only English in German writing. O Ber- 
tha! Bertha!” 

“Well, but who is the fellow? Let me 
look,” said Mervyn. 

“Tt is too foolish,” said Phoebe, guarding it, 
in the midst of her cold chills of dismay. 
“There is no surname—only John. Ah! 
here’s J. H. O Mervyn, could it be Mr. 
Hastings ?” 

“No such thing! John! Why, my name’s 
John—everybody’s name is John! That's 
nothing.” , 

“ But, Mervyn, I was warned,” said Phebe, 
her eyes again dilating with dismay, “ that 
Mr. Hastings never was received into a 
house with women without there being cause 
to repent it.” 

“ Experience might have taught you how 
much slanderous gossip to believe by this 
time! I believe it is some trumpery curate 
she has been meeting at Miss Charlecote’s 





‘be, and she shrank from the sight of the house- 


school feasts.” 
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“For shame, Mervyn,” cried Phebe, in 
real anger. 

“ Curates like thirty thousand as much as 
other men,” said Mervyn, sulkily. 

“ After all,” said Phoebe, controlling her- 
self, “ what signifies most is, that poor Bertha 
should have been led to do such a dreadful 
thing.” 

“Ifever I take charge of a pack of women 
again! But let’s hear what the rascal says 
to her.” 

“T do not think it is fair to read it all,” 
said Phoebe, glancing over the tender pas- 
sages. “ Poor child, how ashamed she will be! 
But listen—” and she read a portion, as if 
meant to restrain the girl’s impatience, prom- 
ising to offer a visit to Beauchamp, or if that 
were refused till the captives were carried 
off, assuring her there would be ways and 
means at Acton Manor, where a little cold- 
ness from the baronet always secured the 
lady’s good graces. 

Acton Manor was in Mr. Hastings’ neigh- 
borhood, and Mervyn struck his own knee 
several times. 

“Tum! ha! Was not some chaff going on 
one day about the heiresses boxed up in the 
west wing? Some one set you all down 
at a monstrous figure—a hundred thousand 
apiece. I wonder if he were green enough 
to believe it! Hastings! No, it can’t be! 
Here, we'll have the impudent child down, 
and frighten it out of her. But first, how are 
we to put off that fellow Fenton? Make up 
something to tell him.” 

“Making up would be of no use,” said 
Phebe: “he is too clever. Tell him it isa 
family matter.” 

Mervyn left the room, and Pheebe hid her 
face in her hands, thunderstruck, and en- 
deavoring to disentangle her thoughts, per- 
turbed between shame, indignation, and the 
longing to shield and protect her sister. She 
had not fully realized her sister’s offence, so 
new to her imagination, when she was roused 
by Mervyn’s return, saying that he had sent 
for Bertha to have it over. 

Starting up, she begged to go and prepare 
her sister, but he peremptorily detained her, 
and, “ Oh, be kind to her,” was all that she 
could say, before in tripped Bertha, looking 
restless and amazed, but her retroussé nose, 
round features, and wavy hair so childish that 
the accusation seemed absurd. 

So Mervyn felt it, and in vain drew in his 
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feet, made himself upright, and tried to look 
magisterial. “ Bertha,” he began, “ Bertha, 
I have sent for you, Bertha—it is not possible 
—What’s that?” pointing to the letter, as 
though it had been a stain of ink which she 
had just perpetrated. 

Alarmed perhaps, but certainly not con- 
founded, -Bertha put her hands before her 
and demurely said, “ What do you mean?” 

“What do you mean, Bertha, by such a 
correspondence as this ?” 

“Tf you know that letter is for me, why did 
you meddle with it ?” she coolly answered. 

“Upon my word, this is assurance!” cried 
Mervyn. 

“Give me my letter,” repeated Bertha, 
reaching out for it. ‘No one else has a right 
to touch it.” 

“Tf there be nothing amiss,” said Phebe, 
coming to the relief of her brother, who was 
almost speechless at this audacity, “ why re- 
ceive it under cover to a servant ?” 

“ Because prejudice surrounds me,” stoutly 
replied Bertha, with barely a hitch in her 
speech, as if making a grand stroke; but see- 
ing her brother smile, she added in an anni- 
hilating tone, “practical tyranny is exercised 
in every family until education and intellect 
effect a moral emancipation.” 

“ What ?” said Mervyn, ‘ education teach- 
ing you to write letters in German hand! 
Fine results! I tell you, if you were older, 
the disgrace of this would stick to you for life, 
but if you will tell the whole truth about this 
scoundrel, and put an end to it, we will do the 
best we can for you.” 

She made up a disdainful mouth, and said, 
“ Thank you.” 

“ After all,” said Mervyn, turning to Phebe, 
“itis a joke! Look at her! She is a baby! 
You need not have made such a rout. This 
is only a toy-letter to a little girl; very good 
practice in German writing.” 

“JT am engaged to John Hastings heart 
and hand,” said Bertha in high dignity, little 
knowing that she thus first disclosed the name. 

“ Yes, people talk of children being their 
little wives,” said Mervyn, “ but you are get- 
ting too old for such nonsense, though he does 
not think you so.” 

“It is the joint purpose of our lives,” said 
Bertha. 

Mervyn gave his scoffing laugh, and again 
addressing Pheebe, said, “ If it were you now, 
or any one with whom he was not in sport, it 
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would be a serious matter. The fellow got 
himself expelled from Harrow, then was the 
proverb of even a German university, ran 
through his means before he was five-and- 
twenty, is as much at home in the Queen’s 
Bench, as I am in this study, has been out- 
lawed, lived on rouge et noir at Baden till he 
got whitewashed when his mother died, and 
since that has lived on betting, or making 
himself agreeable to whoever would ask him.” 

“ Many thanks on the part of your intimate 
friend,” said Bertha, with suppressed passion. 

Mervyn stamped his foot, and Phebe de- 
fended him with, “ Men may associate with 
those who are no companions for their sisters, 
Bertha.” 

“Contracted minds always accept malig- 
nant reports,” was the reply. 

“ Report,” said Mervyn; “ I know it as well 
as I know myself!” then recollecting himself, 
“ but she does not understand, it is of no use 
to talk to children. Take her away, Phebe 
and keep her in the nursery till Mr. Crabbe 
comes to settle what is to be done with her.” 

“T insist on having my letter,” said Bertha, 
with womanly grandeur. 

“ Let her have it. It is not worth bother- 
ing about a mere joke,” said Mervyn, lean’ z 
back, wearied of the struggle, in which, pro- 
voking as he was, he had received some home 
thrusts. 

Phebe felt bewildered, and as if she had a 
perfect stranger on her hands, though Ber- 
tha’s high tone was, after all, chiefly from her 
extremity, and by way of reply to her broth- 
er’s scornful incredulity of her exalted posi- 
tion. She was the first to speak on leaving 
the library. “Pray, Phoebe, how came you 
to tamper with people’s letters ?” 

Phebe explained. 

“From Mervyn and his spy one could ex- 
pect no delicacy,” said Bertha, “but in you 
it was treachery.” 

“No, Bertha,” said Phoebe, “I was grieved 
to expose you; but it was my duty to clear 
the innocent by examining the letter, and 
Mervyn had a right to know what concerned 
you when you were under his charge. It 
is our business to save you, and a letter sent 
in this way does not stand on the same ground 
as one coming openly under your own name. 
But I did not read it to him, Bertha—not 
all.” 

“If you had,” said Bertha, more piqued 
than obliged by this reserve, “he would have 





known it was in earnest, and not childish 
nonsense. You saw that it was earnest, 
Phrebe ?” and her defiant voice betrayed a 
semi-distrust. 

“JT am afraid it looked very much so,” said 
Phebe; “ but, Bertha, that would be saddest 
of all. I am afraid he might be wicked 
enough to be trying to get your fortune, for 
indeed—don’t be very much vexed, dearest, 
I am only saying it for your good—you are 
not old enough, nor formed, nor pretty 
enough, really to please a man that has seen 
so much of the world.” 

“He never met so fresh, or original, or so 
highly cultivated a mind,” said Bertha; “ be- 
sides, as to features, thére may be different 
opinions!” 

“ But, Bezyna, how could you ever see him 
or speak to him?” 

“Hearts can find more ways than you 
dream of,” said Bertha, with a touch of sen- 
timent; “ we had only to meet for the mag- 
netism of mind to be felt!” 

Argument was heartless work. Flattery 
and the glory of her conquest had entirely 
filled the child’s mind, and she despised Mer- 
vyn and Phoebe far too much for the repre- 
sentarisns of the one or the persuasions of 
the other to have the smallest weight with 
her. Evidently, weariness of her studies and 
impatience of discipline had led her to lend 
a willing ear to any distraction, and to give 
in to the intercourse that both gratified and 
amused herself and outwitted her governess, 
and thence the belief in the power of her own 
charms, and preference for their admirer, were 
steps easier than appeared credible to Phebe. 
From listening in helpless amaze to a misera- 
ble round of pertness and philosophy, Phoebe 
was called down-stairs to hear that Mervyn 
had been examining Jane Hart, and had elic- 
ited from her that after having once surprised 
Mr. Hastings and Miss Bertha in conversa- 
tion, she had several times conveyed notes 
between them, and since he had left Beau- 
champ, she had posted two letters to him from 
the young lady, but this was the first answer 
received, directed to herself, to be left at the 
post-office to be called for. 

“ Earnest enough on his part!” said Mer- 
vyn; “a regular speculation to patch up his 
fortune. Well, I knew ill enough of him, as 
I told you, but I was fool enough to pity 
him.” 

He became silent, and so did Phebe. She 
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had been too much overset to look the sub- 
ject fairly in the face, and his very calmness 
of voice and the absence of abusive epithets 
were a token that he was perfectly appalled 
at what he had brought on his sisters. They 
both sat still some minutes, when she saw him 
lean back, with his hand to his head, and his 
eyes closed. “There’s a steeple-chase!” he 
said, as Pheebe laid her cool hand on his burn- 
ing brow, and felt the throbbing of the swol- 
len veins of his temples. Both knew that 
this meant cupping, and they sent in haste 
for the Hiltonbury doctor, but he was out for 
the day, and would not return till evening. 
Pheebe felt dull and stunned, as if her deci- 
sion had caused all the mischief, and more 
and more were following on, :.nd her spirit 
almost died within her at Merv}'n’s interjec- 
tion of rage and suffering. 

“Though they curse, yet bless thou,” had 
of necessity been her rule while clinging to 
this brother ; a mental ejaculation had become 
habitual, and this time it brought reaction 
from her forlorn despondency. She could 
do something. Twice she had assisted in 
cupping, and she believed she could perform 
the operation. No failure could $e as hurt- 
ful as delay, and she offered to make the at- 
tempt. Mervyn growled at her folly, yawned, 
groaned, looked at his watch, counted the 
heavy hours, and supposed she must do as 
she chose. 

Her heart rivalled his temples in palpita- 
tion, but happily without affecting eye, voice, 
or hand, and with Lieschen’s help the deed 
was successfully done, almost with equal ben- 
efit to the operator and the patient. 

Success had put new life into her; the 
troubles had been forgotten for the moment, 
and recurred not as a shameful burden, 
caused by her own imprudence, but as a pos- 


sible turning-point, a subject for action, not | 


for despair, and Phoebe was herself again. 

“What's that you are writing?” asked 
Mervyn, starting from a doze on the sofa. 

“ A letter to Robert,” she answered, reluc- 
tantly. 

“T suppose you will put it in the Times. 
No woman can keep a thing to herself.” 

“T would tell no one else, but I wanted his 
advice.” 

“Oh, I dare say.” 

Phebe saw that to persist in her letter 
would utterly destroy the repose that was 
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essential in Mervyn’s state, and she laid aside 
her pen. 

“ Going to do it out of sight ?” he petulantly 
said. 

“No, but at any rate I will wait till Miss 
Fennimore has talked to Bertha. She will 
be more willing to listen to her.” 

“ Because this is the result of her emanci- 
pating education. Ha!” 

“No; but Bertha will attend to her, and 
cannot say her notions are servile and con- 
tracted.” . 

“If you say any more, I shall get up and 
flog them both.” 

“‘ Miss Fennimore is very wise,” said Phoebe. 

“Why, what has she taught you but the 
ologies and the Rights of Women ?” 

“ The chief thing she teaches,” said Phoebe, 
“tis to attend to what we are doing.” 

Mervyn laughed, but did not perceive how 
those words were the key of Phoebe’s charac- 
ter. 

“Sir John and Lady Raymond and Miss 
Raymond in the drawing-room.” 

Unappreciaiing the benefit of changing the 
current of thought, Phoebe lamented their ad- 
mission, and moved reluctantly to the great 
rns, where the guests looked as if they be- 
longed to a more easy and friendly region 
than to that world of mirrors, damask, and 
gilding. 

Sir John shook hands like an old friend, 
but his wife was one of those homely ladies 
who never appear to advantage in strange 
houses, and Phoebe had not learnt the art of 
“lady of the house” talk, besides feeling a 
certain chilliness towards Mervyn’s detractors, 
which rendered her stiff and formal. To her 
amaze, however, the languishing talk was in- 
terrupted by his entrance: he who regarded 
Sir John as the cause of his disappointment ; 
he who had last met Susan Raymond at the 
time of his rejection; he whom she had left 
prostrate among the sofa cushions; he had 
absolutely exerted himself to brush his hair 
and put on coat and boots, yet how horribly 
ill and nervous he looked, totally devoid of 
his usual cool assurance, uncertain whether 
to shake hands with the two ladies, and show- 
ing a strange, restless eagerness, as though 
entirely shaken off his balance. 

Matters were mended by his entrance. 
Phebe liked Lady Raymond from the mo- 
ment she detected a sign to the vehement 
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Sir John not to keep his host standing during 
the discussion of the robbery, and she ven- 
tured on expressing her gratitude for his es- 
cort on the day of the hunt. Then arose an 
entreaty to view the scene of the midnight 
adventure, and the guests were conducted to 
the gallery, shown where each party had 
stood, the gas-pipe, the mark of the pistol- 
shot, and the dressing-room door was opened 
to display the cabinet, and the window of the 
escape. To the intense surprise of her brother 
and sister, Bertha was examining her emer- 
alds. 

She came forward quite at her ease, and 
if she had been ten years a woman could not 
more naturally have assumed the entertain- 
ment of Lady Raymond, talking so readily 
that Phoebe would have believed the morn- 
ing’s transactions a delusion, but for Mervyn’s 
telegraph of astonishment. 

The visitors had been at the Holt, and ob- 
tained a promise from Miss Charlecote to 
spend the ensuing Saturday week at Moor- 
croft. They begged the sisters to accompany 
her. Phoebe drew back, though Mervyn hur- 
ried out declarations of his not wanting her, 
and the others never going out, till she hardly 
knew how it had been decided; but as the 
guests departed she heard Mervyn severely 
observing to Bertha, “ No, certainly I should 
not send you to keep company with any well- 
behaved young ladies.” 

“ Thank you, I have no desire to associate 
with commonplace girls,” said Bertha, march- 
ing off to the west wing. 

“ You will go, Phoebe ?” said Mervyn. 

“Indeed, if I did, it would be partly for the 
sake of giving change to Bertha, and letting 
her see what nice people really are.” 

“ Are you crazy, Phoebe? I would not 
have Bertha with her impudence and her 
pedantry go among the Raymonds—no, not 
for the Bank of England.” 

Those words darted into Pheebe’s mind the 
perception why Mervyn was, in his strange 
way, promoting her intercourse with Moor- 
croft, not only as stamping her conduct with 
approval of people of their worth and weight, 
but as affording him some slight glimmering 
of hope. She could not but recollect that 
the extra recklessness of language which had 
pained her ever since his rejection, had di- 
minished ever since her report of Sir John’s 
notice of her at the justice room. Sister-like, 
she pitied and hoped; but the more imme- 
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diate care extinguished all the rest, and she 
was longing for Miss Fennimore’s sympathy, 
though grieving at the pain the disclosure 
must inflict. It could not be made till the 
girls were gone to bed, and at half-past nine, 
Phebe sought the schoolroom, and told her 
tale. There was no answer but an almost 
convulsive shudder; her hand was seized, 
and her finger guided to the line which Miss 
Fennimore had been reading in the Greek 
Testament, “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

Rallying before Phebe could trace what 
was passing in her mind, she shut the book, 
turned her chair to the fire, invited Phoebe 
to another, and was at once the clear-headed, 
metaphysical governess, ready to discuss this 
grievous marvel. She was too generous by 
nature not to have treated her pupils with 
implicit trust, and this trust had been abused. 
Looking back, she and Pheebe could recollect 
moments when Bertha had been unaccounted 
for, and must have held interviews with Mr. 
Hastings. She had professed a turn for twi- 
light walks in the garden, and remained out 
of doors when the autumn evenings had sent 
the others in, and on the Sunday afternoons, 
when Phoebe and Maria had been at church, 
Miss Fennimore reproached herself exceed- 
ingly with having been too much absorbed in 
her own readings to concern herself about 
the proceedings of a pupil, whose time on 
that day was at her own disposal. She also 
thought that there had been communications 
by look and sign across the pew at church; 
and she had remarked, though Phebe had 
been too much occupied with her brother to 
perceive, the restlessness that had settled on 
Bertha from the time of the departure of 
Mervyn’s guests, and had once reproved her 
for lingering, as she thought, to gossip with 
Jane Hart in her bedroom. “ And now,” 
said Miss Fennimore, “she should have a 
thorough change. Send her to school, call- 
ing it punishment, if you please, but chiefly 
for the sake of placing her among laughing 
girlish girls of the. same age, and, above all, 
under a thoroughly religious mistress of wide 
intelligence, and who has never doubted.” 

“But we were all to keep together, dear 
Miss Fennimore—you—” 

“ One whose mind has always been balanc- 
ing between aspects of truth may instruct, but 
cannot educate. Few minds can embrace the 
moral virtues unless they are based on an un- 
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doubted foundation, connected with present 
devotional warmth, and future hopes and 
fears. I see this now; I once thought excel- 
lence would approve itself, for its own sake, 
to others, as it did to myself. I regarded 
Bertha as a fair subject for a full experiment 
of my system, with good disposition, good abil- 
ities and a few counter influences. I meant to 
cultivate self-relying, unprejudiced, effective 
good sense, and see—with prejudices have 
been rooted up restraints |” 

“ Education seems to me to have little to 
do with what people turn out,” said Phoebe. 
“ Look at poor Miss Charlecote and the Sand- 
brooks.” 

“ Depend -upon it, Phoebe, that whatever 
harm may have ensued from her errors in 
detail, those young people will yet bless her 
for the principle she worked on. You can 
none of you bless me, for having guided the 
hands of the watch, and having left the main- 
spring untouched.” . 

Miss Fennimore had been, like Helvetius 
and the better class of encyclopedists, enam- 
ored of the moral virtues, but unable to per- 
ceive that they could not be separated from 
the Christian faith, and she learned like them 
that, when doctrine ceased to be prominent, 
practice went after it. Bertha was her Jaco- 
bin—and seemed doubly so the next morning, 
when an interview took place, in which the 
young lady gave her to understand _ that she, 
like Phoebe, was devoid of the experience that 
would enable them to comprehend the sacred 
mutual duty of souls that once had spoken. 
Woman was no longer the captive of the se- 
raglio, nor the chronicler of small beer. In- 
tellectual training conferred rights of choice 
superior to conventional ties; and, as to the 
infallible discernment of that fifteen-year-old 
judgment, had not she the sole premises to! 
go upon, she who alone had been admitted to 
the innnermost of that manly existence ? 

“TI always knew Jack to be a clever dog,” 
said Mervyn, when this was reported to him, 
“but his soft sawder to a priggish metaphysi- 
cal baby must have been the. best fun in the 
world!” 

Mervyn’s great desire was to keep Bertha’s 
folly as great a secret as possible ; and, by his 
decision, she was told that grace should be 
granted her till Mr. Crabbe’s arrival, when, 
unless she had renounced what he called her 
silly child’s fancy, stringent measures would 
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be taken, and she would be exposed to the 
family censure. 

“So,” said Bertha, “ you expect to destroy 
the attraction of souls by physical force !” 

And Phebe wrote to Robert a sorrowful let- 
ter, chiefly consisting of the utmost pleadings 
for Mervyn and Bertha that her loving heart 
could frame. She was happier when she had 
poured out her troubles, but grieved when no 
answer came by the next post. Robert’s-dis- 
pleasure must be great—and indeed but too 
justly so—since all this mischief was the con- 
sequence of the disregard of his wishes. Yet 
justice was hard between brothers and sisters, 
especially when Mervyn was in such a suffer- 
ing state, threatened constantly by attacks of 
his complaint, which were only warded off by 
severe and weakening treatment. Phoebe was 
so necessary to his comfort in waiting on him, 
and trying to while away his tedious hours of 
inaction and oppression, that she had little 
time to bestow upon Bertha, nor, indeed, was 
talking of any use, as it only gave the young 
lady an occasion for pouring forth magnilo- 
quent sentiments, utterly heedless of the an- 
swers. Sad, lonely, and helpless were Pheebe’s 
feelings, but she was patient, and still went 
on, step by step, through the strange tangle, 
attending to Mervyn hour by hour, always 
with a gently cheerful word and smile, and 
never trusting herself even when alone, to 
think of the turmoil and break-up, that must 
ensue on her guardian’s arrival. 

All was darkness and perplexity before 
her, but submission and trust were her ref- 
uge, and each day of waiting before the cri- 
sis was to her feelings a gain. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Oh, fy gar ride and fy gar rin 

And haste ye to find these traitor agen, 

For shees be burnt and hees been slein, 
The weariftt gaberlunzie man. 

Some rade upon horse, some ran afit, 

The wife was wud and out of her wit, 

She couldna gang nor yet could she sit, 
But aye did curse and ban.” 

—Kine James V. 


Mervyn and Phebe were playing at Dil- 
liards, as a means of inducing him to take 
exercise enough to make him sleep. The 
governess and the two girls were gone to the 
dentist’s at Elverslope. The winter’s day 
was closing in, when there was a knock at 
the door, and they beheld Miss Fennimore, 
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deadly white, and Maria, who flew up to 
Phebe, crying—* Bertha’s gone, Phebe!” 

“The next up-train stops at Elverslope at 
8.30,” said the governess, staring in Metvyn’s 
face, as though repeating a lesson. “ A car- 
riage will be here by seven. I will bring 
her home, or never return.” 

“Gone!” 

“Tt was inexcusable in me, sir,” said Miss 
Fennimore, resting a hand on the table to 
support herself. “I thought it needlessly 
galling to let her feel herself watched ; and 
at her request, let her remain in the wait- 
ing-room while her sister was in the dertist’s 
hands. When, after an hour, Maria was re- 
leased, she was gone.” 

“ Alone?” eried Phoebe. 

“ Alone, I hope. I went to the station; 
the train had been ten minutes gone; but a 
young lady, alone, in mourning, and with no 
luggage but a little bag, had got in there for 
London. Happily, they did not know her; 
and it was the parliamentary train, which is 
five hours on the road. I telegraphed at 
once to your brother to meet her at the ter- 
minus.” 

“T have no hope,” said Mervyn, doggedly, 
seating himself on the table, his fect dan- 
gling. “He will be in the lowest cutier of 
Whittingtonia, where no one can find him. 
The fellow will meet that miserable child, go 
off to Ostend this very night, marry her be- 
fore to-morrow morning. There’s an end of 
it!” 

“ Where does Mr. Hastings lodge, sir?” 

“ Nowhere that I know of. There will be 
no end of time lost in tracing him! No train 
before 8.30! I'll go in at once, and have a 
special.” 

“ They cannot put on one before nine, be- 
cause of the excursion trains for the cattle- 
show. I should not have been in time had I 
driven to catch the express at W.,” said Miss 
Fennimore, in her clear voice of desperation. 
“ The 8.30 reaches town at 11.23. Will you 
give me the addresses where I may inquire, 
sir ?” 

“You! I am going myself. You would 
be of no use,” said Mervyn, in a stunned, 
mechanical way; and looking at his watch, 
he went to give orders. 

“He should not go, Phebe In his state 
the mere journey is a fearful risk.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said Phebe. “1 shall 
go with him. You stay to take care of Maria. 


| There will be Robert to help us;” and as the 
‘governess would have spoken further, she 
‘held up her hands in entreaty—“ Oh, pray 
don’t say any thing! I can’t go on if I do 
‘any thing but act.” 

| Yet in the endeavor to keep her brother 
| quiet, and to husband his powers, Phebe’s 
movements and words had rather an addi- 
tional gentleness and deliberation; and so 
free from bustle was her whole demeanor, 
that he never comprehended her intention 
of accompanying him till she stepped into 
the carriage beside him. 

“ What’s this? You coming ?” 

“T will give you no trouble.” 

“ Well, you may help to manage the girl;” 
and he lay back, relieved to be off, but al- 
ready spent by the hurry of the last two 
hours. Pheebe could sit and—no—not think, 
except that Robert was at the other end of 
the line. 

The,drive seemed to have lasted half the 
night ere the lamps of Elverslope made con- 
stellations in the valley, and the green and 
red lights of the station loomed out on: the 
hill. They drove into the circle of gaslights, 
among the vaporous steeds of omnibuses and 

flies, and entered the station, Phoebe’s veil 
| down, and Mervyn shading his dazzled eyes 
from the glare. They were half an hour too 
soon; and while waiting, it occurred to Phoebe 
to inquire whether a telegram for Beauchamp 
had been received. Even so, and they must 
have crossed the express; but a duplicate 
was brought to them. 

“Safe. We shall be at Elverslope at 
10.20, P.M.” 

Assuredly Pheebe did not faint, for she 
stood on her feet; and Mervyn never per- 
ceived the suspension of senses, which lasted 
till she found him for the second time asking 
whether she would go home or await the 
travellers at Elverslope. 

“ Home,” she said, instinctively, in her re- 
lief forgetting all the distress of what had 
taken place, so that her sensations were little 
short of felicity; and as she heard the 8.30 
train roaring up, she shed tears of joy at 
having no concern therewith. The darkness 
and Mervyn’s silence were comfortable, for 
she could wipe unseen her showers of tears 
at each gust of thankfulness that passed over 
her; and it was long before she could com- 
mand her voice even to ask her companion 
whether he were tired. “No,” he said; but 
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the tone was more than half sullen; and at | gravel resounded with wheels. Phcebe rose, 
the thought of the meeting between the; Mervyn started up, caught her hand and 
brothers, poor Phoebe’s heart seemed to die | squeezed it hard. “ Do not let him be hard 
within her. Against their dark looks and/on me, Phoebe,” he said. “I could not bear 
curt sayings to one another she had no | it.” 
courage. She had little expected this. Her answer 
When they reached home, she begged him } was a mute caress, and she hurried out, but 
to goat once to bed, hoping thus to defer) in a tumult of feeling, retreated behind the 
the meeting ; but he would not hear of doing | shelter of a pillar, and silently put her hand 
so; and her only good augury was that his/|on Robert’s arm as he stepped out of the car- 
looks were pale, languid and subdued, rather | riage. 
than flushed and excited. Miss Fennimore| “ Wait,” he whispered, holding her back. 
was in ihe hall, and he went towards her,|“ Hush! I have promised that she shall see 
saying, in a friendly tone, “ So, Miss Fenni- | no one.” 
more, you have heard that this unlucky child; Bertha descended, unassisted, her veil 
has given us a fright for nothing.” down, and neither turning to the right nor 
The voice in which she assented was) the left, crossed the hall and went up-stairs. 
hoarse and scarcely audible, and she looked | Robert took off his overcoat and hat, took a 
as if twenty years had passed over her head. | light and followed her, signing that Phoebe 
“Tt was all owing to your promptitude,”| should remain behind. She found Mervyn 
said Mervyn; “ a capital thought that tele-| at the library door, like herself rather ap- 
graph.” palled at the apparition that had swept past 
“Tam glad,” said Miss Fennimore; *but!them, She put her hand into his, with a 
I do not lose sight of my own negligence. It kind of common feeling that they were await- 
convinces me that I am _ utterly unfit for the | ing a strict judge. 
charge I assumed. I shall leave your sisters} Robertsoon re-appeared, and in a pre-occu- 





as soon as new plans can be formed.” |pied way, kissed the one and shook hands 
“Why, I'll be bound none of your pupils | with the other, saying, “ She has locked her 
ever play ed you such a trick before !” | door, and says she wants nothing. 1 will try 


Miss Fennimore only looked as if this con- | | again presently—not you, Phoebe; I could 
vinced her the more; but it was no time for | | only get her home on condition she should 
the argument, and Phebe caressingly per-| sce no one without her own consent. So 
suaded her to come into the library and | you had my telegram ?” 
drink cofive with them, judging rightly that} “We met it at the station. How did you 
she had tasted nothing since morning. find her ?” 

Afterwards Phoebe induced Mervyn to lie} “Had the man been written to?” asked 
on the sofa, and having made every prepara- | Robert. 
tion for the travellers, she sat down+to wait.| “No,” said Mervyn; “we thought it best 
She could not read; she could not work; she | to treat it as childish nonsense, not worth se- 
felt that tranquillity was needful for her | rious notice, or in fact—I was not equal to 
brother, and had learnt already the soothing | writing.” 
effect of absolute repose. Indeed, one of the | The weary, dejected tone made Robert 
first tokens by which Miss Fennimore had | look up, contrary to the brothers’ usual habit 
perceived character in Pheebe was her faculty | of avoiding one another’s eye, and he ex- 
of being still. Only that which has substance | claimed, ‘ ‘I did not know! You were not 
can be motionless.” There she sat in the | | going to London to-night ?” 
lamplight, her head dooping, her hands clasped| “ Worse staying at home,” murmured Mer- 
on her knee, her eyes bent down, not drowsy, | vyn, as, leaning on a corner of the mantel- 
not abstracted, not rigid, but peaceful. Her | shelf, he rested his head on his hand. 
brother lay in the shade, watching her with; “I was coming with him,” said Phoebe ; “I 
a half-fascinated gaze, as though a magnetic | thought if he gave directions, you could act.” 
spell repressed all inclination to work himself ; Robert continued to cast at him glances 
into agitation. ‘of dismay and compunction while pursuing 

The stillness became an effort at last, but | the narrative. ‘ Hastings must have learnt 
it was resolutely preserved till the frost-bound | by some means that the speculation was not 
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what he had imagined; for though he met; “TI see it all,” said Mervyn. “I was an 
her at Paddington—” ass to suppose such needy rogues could come 

“He did?” [near g girls of fortune without running up the 

“She had telegraphed to him while wait-| scent. As I told Phebe, I know they had 
ing at Swindon. He found her out before I' some monstrous idea of the amount, which I 
did, but he felt himself in a predicament, and | never thought it worth my while to contra- 
I believe I was a welcome sight to him. He ‘dict. I imagine old Jack only intended a 
begged me to do him the justice to acquit him | promising little flirtation, capable of being 
of all participation in this rash step, and said | brought to bear if occasion served, but other 
he had only met Bertha with a view to re-! wise to be cast aside as child’s play. Nobody 
placing her in the hands of her f: unily. How could suspect such an inflammable nature 
it would have been without me, I cannot tell, ‘with that baby face; but it scems she was 
but I am inclined to believe that he did not | ‘ready to eat her fingers with dulness in the 
know how to dispose of her. She clung to' schoolroom, and had) prodigious notions of the 
him and turned away from me so decidedly | rights of woman; so she took all he said most 
that I was almost grateful for the line he anteaty, and met him more than half-way. 
took; and he was ols ged to tell her, with | Then he goes to London, gets better informa- 
many fine speeches, that he could not expose | tion, looks at the will in Doctors’ Commons, 





her to share his poverty; and when the poor 
silly child declared she had enough for both, 
he told her plainly that it would not be avail- 
able for six years, and he could not Ict her, 
tenderly nurtured, etc., ete. Then supposing 
me uninformed, he disclaimed all betrayal of 
your confidence, and represented all that had 
passed as sport with a child, which to his sur- 
prise she had taken as earnest.” 

“Poor Bertha!” exclaimed Phoebe. 

“ Pray where did this scene take place?” 
asked Mervyn. 

“On the platform; but it was far too quiet 
to attract notice.” 

“What! you had no fits nor struggles?” 

“T thould think not,” smiled Phoebe. 

“ She stood like a statue when she under- 
stood him; and when he would audaciously 
have shaken hands with her, she made a dis- 
tant courtesy, quite dignified. I took her to 
the waiting-room, and put back her veil. She 
was crimson, and nearly choking, but she re- 
pelled me, and never gave way. I asked if 
she would sleep at an inn and go home to- 
morrow; she said,‘ No.’ I told her I could 
not take her to my place because of the cu- 
rates. ‘I'll go to a sisterhood,’ she said; 
and when I told her she was in no mood to 
be received there, she answered, ‘I don’t 
care.” Then I proposed taking her to Au- 
gusta; but that was worse; and at last I got 
her to come home in the dark, on my promise 
that she should see no one till she chose. Not 
a word has she since uttered.” 

“Could he really have meant it all in 
play ?” said Phoebe; “ yet there was his let- 
ter.” 








maybe, finds it a slowish speculation, and 
wants to let her down easy ; whereof she has 
no notion, writes two letters to his one, as we 
know, gets desperate, and makes this excur- 
sion.” 

Robert thoughtfully said “ Yes;” and Phee- 
be, though she did not like to betray it, men- 
tally owned that the intercepted letter con- 
firmed Mervyn’s opinion, being evidently 
meant to pacify what was inconveniently ar- 
dent and impassioned, without making tangi- 
ble promises or professions. 

The silence was broken by Mervyn. 
“There! I shall go to bed. Phebe, when 
you see that poor child, tell her not to be 
afraid of me, for the scrape was of my mak- 
ing, so don’t be sharp with her.” 

“T hope not,” said Robert, gravely; “I 
am beginning to learn that severity is injus- 
tice, not justice. Good-night, Mervyn; I 
hope this has not done you harm.” 

“Tam glad not to be at Paddington this 
minute,” said Mervyn. “ You will stay and 
help us through this business? It is past us.” 

“]T will stay as long as I can, if you wish 
it. ” 

Phebe’s fervent “Thank you!” was for 
both. She had never heard such friendly tones 
between those two, though Mervyn’s was still 
half sullen, and chiefly softened by dejection 
and weariness. 

“Why, Phoebe,” cried Robert, as the door 
closed, “ how could you not tell me this?” 

“T thought I had told you that he was very 
unwell.” 

“Unwell! I never saw any one so much 
altered.” 
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“ He is at his best when he is pale. The at- 
tacks are only kept off by reducing him, and 
he must be materially better to have no 
threatening after such a day as this.” 

“Well, I am glad you have not had the 
letter that I posted only to-day !” 

“IT knew you were displeased,” said Phe- 
be, “and you see you were quite right in not 
wishing us to stay here; but you forgive us 
now—Mervyn and me, I mean.” 

“ Don’t couple yourself with him, Phoebe !” 

“Yes, I must; for we both equally mis- 
judged, and he blames himself more than 
any one.” 

“His looks plead for him as effectually as 
you can do, Phoebe, and rebuke me for hav- 
ing fancied you weak and perverse in re- 
maining after the remonstrance.” 

“T do not wonder at it,” said Phebe ; “ but 
it is over now, and don’t let us talk about it. 
I want nothing to spoil the comfort of know- 
ing that I have you here.” 

“T have a multitude of things to say, but 
you look sleepy.” 

“ Yes, Iam afraid Iam. I should like to 
sit up all night, to make the most of you, but 
I could not keep awake.” 

Childlike, she no sooner had some one on 
whom to repose her care than slumber claimed 
its due, and she went away to her thankful 
rest, treasuring the thought of Robert’s pres- 
ence, and resting in the ineffable blessing of 
being able to overlook the thorns in gratitude 
for the roses. 

Bertha did not appear in the morning. 
Robert went to her door, and was told that 
she would see no one; and Phoebe’s entrea- 
ties for admission were met with silence, till 
he forbade their repetition. “It only hardens 
her,” he said; “we must leave her to her- 
self.” 

“ She will not eat, she will be ill!” 

“If she do not yicld at dinner-time, Lies- 
chen shall carry food to her, but she shall 
not have the pleasure of disappointing you. 
Sullenness must be left to weary itself out.” 

“Ts not this more shame than sullenness ? ” 

“ True shame hides its face and confesses 
—sullen shame hides like Adam. If hers had 
not been stubborn, it would have melted at 
your voice. She must wait to hear it again, 
till she have learnt to crave for it.” 

He looked so resolute that Phebe durst 
plead no longer, but her heart sank at the 
thought of the obstinate force of poor Ber- 
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tha’s nature. Persistence was innate in the 
Fulmorts, and it was likely to be a severe 
and lasting trial whether Robert or Bertha 
would hold out the longest. Since he had 
captured her however, all were relieved tac- 
itly to give her up to his management; and 
at dinner-time, on his stern assurance that, 
unless she would accept food, the door should 
be forced, she admitted some sandwiches and 
tea, and desired to have her firing replenished 
but would allow no one to enter. 

Robert, at Mervyn’s earnest entreaty, ar- 
ranged to remain over the Sunday. The two 
brothers met shyly at first, using Phebe as a 
medium of communication; but they: drew 
nearer after a time, in the discussion of the 
robbery, and Robert presently found means 
of helping Mervyn, by letter-writing, and 
taking business off his hands to which Phe- 
be was unequal. Both concurred in insist- 
ing that Phebe should keep her engagement 
to the Raymonds for the morrow, as the only 
means of preventing Bertha’s escapade from 
making a sensation ; and by night she became 
satisfied that not only would the brothers 
keep the peace in her absence, but that a 
day’s déte-a-téte might rather promote their 
good understanding. 

Still, she was in no mood to enjoy, when 
she had to leave Bertha’s door still unopened, 
and the only comfort she could look to was 
in the conversation with Miss Charlecote on 
the way. From her there was ne concealing 
what had happened, and, to Pheebe’s surprise, 
she was encouraging. From an external 
point of view, she could judge better than 
those more nearly concerned, and her elder 
years made her more conscious what time 
could do. She would not let the adventure 
be regarded as a lasting blight on Bertha’s 
life. Had the girl been a few years older, 
she could never have held up her head again ; 
but as it was, Honor foretold that, by the 
time she was twenty, the adventure would 
appear incredible. It was not to be lightly 
passed over, but she must not be allowed to 
lose her self-respect, nor despair of regaining 
a place in the family esteem. 

Pheebe could not imagine her ever recov- 
ering the being thus cast off by her first love. 

“ My dear, believe me, it was not love at 
all, only mystery and the rights of woman. 
Her very demonstrativeness shows that it was 
not the heart, but the vanity.” 

Phebe tried to believe, and at least was 
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refreshed by the sy mpathy, so as to be able, | tion for the bell rope, when to her great re- 
to her own surprise, to be pleased and happy lief, light and steps approached, and Robert 
at Moorcroft, where Sir John and his wife ' spoke. Alas! his candle only served to 
were full of kindness, and the bright house- show the ghastly, senseless face. 

hold mirth of the sons and daughters showed} “She has starved herself!” said Phoebe, 
Phoebe some of the benefit Miss Fennimore , with affright. 

expected for Bertha from girl friends. One| “ A swoon, don’t be afraid,” said Robert, 
of the younger ones show ed her a present | who was dressed, and had evidently been 
in preparation for “ Cqusin Cecily,” and em- watching. “Try to warm her; I will fetch 
barked in a list of the names of the cousin-| something for her; we shall soon bring her 
hood at Sutton; and though an elder sister round.” 

decidedly closed young Harriet’s mouth, yet; ‘A swoon, only a swoon,” Phebe was 
afterwards Phebe was favored with a sight forced to reiterate to herself to keep her 
of a photograph of the dear cousin, and in-| senses and check the sobbing screams that 
ferred from it that the young lady’s looks! swelled in her throat during the hourlike 


were quite severe enough to account for her 
cruelty. | 

The having been plunged into a new at-| 
mosphere was good for Phebe, and she | 
brought home so cheerful a face, that even | 
the news of Bertha’s continued obstinacy 
could not long sadden it, in the enjoyment 
of the sight of Robert making himself neces- 
sary to Mervyn, and Mervyn accepting his| 
services as if there had never been any thing 
but brotherly love between them. She could 
have blessed Bertha for having thus brought 
them together, and felt as if it were a dream 
too happy to last. 

“What an accountant Robert is!” said 
Mervyn. ‘It is areal sacrifice not to have 
him in the business! What a thing we 
should have made of it, and he would have 
taken all the bother !” 

“We have done very well to-day,” was 
Robert’s account; “I don’t know what can 
have been the matter before, except my pro- 
pensity for making myself disagreeable.” 

Phoebe went to bed revolving plans for 
softening Bertha, and was fast asleep when 
the lock of her door was turned. As she 
awoke, the terrors of the robbery were upon 
her far more strongly than at the actual mo- 
ment of its occurrence ; but the voice was fa- 
miliar, though thin, weak, and gasping. “ O 
Pheebe, I’ve done it! I’ve starved myself. 
I am dying ;” and the sound became a shrill 
cry. “The dark! Oh, save me!” There was 
a heavy fall, and Phebe, springing to the spot 
where the white vision had sunk down, strove 
to lift a weight, cold as marble, without pulse 
or motion. She contrived to raise it, and 
drag it with her into her own bed, though in 
deadly terror at the icy touch and prone 
helplessness, and she was feeling in despera- 





moments of his absence. She rose, and 
| partly dressed herself in haste, then strove 
to chafe the limbs; but her efforts only struck 
the deathly chill more deeply into her own 
“heart. 

IIe brought some brandy with which they 


|moistened her lips, but still in vain, and 


Pheebe’s dismay was redoubled as she saw his 
terror. “It must be fainting,” he repeated, 
“but I had better send for Jackson. May 
God have mercy on us all—this is my fault!” 

“Her lips move,” gasped Phaebe, as she 
rubbed the temples with the stimulant. 

“Thank God?” and again they put the 
spoon to her lips, as the nostrils expanded, 
the eyes opened, and she seemed to crave for 
the cordial. But vainly Robert raised her 
in his arms, and Phebe steadied her own 
trembling hand to administer it, there were 
only choking, sobbing efforts for words, re- 
sulting in hoarse shrieks of anguish. 

Mervyn and Miss Fennimore, entering 
nearly at the same moment, found Phebe 
pale as death, urging composure with a voice 
of despair; and Robert with looks of horror 
that he could no longer control, holding up 
the sinking child, her face livid, her eyes 
strained. “I can’t, I can’t,” she cried, with 
frightful catches of her breath; “I shall 
die—” and the screams recurred. 

Mervyn could not bear the spectacle for 
an instant, and fled only to return to listen 
outside. Miss Fennimore brought authority 
and presence of mind. “ Hysterical,” she 
said. “ There, lay her down ; don’t try again 
yet.” 

“Tt is hunger,” whispered the trembling 
Phebe ; but Miss Fennimore only signed to 


be obey ed, and decidedly saying, “ Be quiet, 
Bertha, don’t speak,” the habit of submission 
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silenced all but the choking sobs. She sent 
Robert to warm a shawl, ordered away the 
frightened maids, and enforced stillness, 
which lasted till Bertha had recovered breath | 
when she sobbed out again, “ Robert! Where | 
ishe? Ishall die! He must pray! I can’t. 
die !” 

Miss Fennimore bade Robert compose his | 
voice to pray aloud, and what he read tran- 
quillized all except Mervyn, who understood 
this to mean the worst, and burst away to sit 
cowering in suspense over his fire. Miss 
Fennimore then offered Bertha a morsel of 
roll dipped in port wine, but fasting and agi- 
tation had really produced a contraction of 
the muscles of the throat, and the attempt 
failed. Bertha was dreadfully terrified, and 
Pheebe could hardly control herself, but she 
was the only person unbanished by Miss Fen- 
nimore. Even Robert’s distress became too 
visible for the absolute calm by which the 
governess hoped to exhaust the hysteria 
while keeping up vitality by outward appli- 
cations of warmth and stimulants, and from 
time to time renewing the endeavor to ad- 
minister nourishment. 

It was not till two terrible hours had passed 
that Phoebe came to the schoolroom and an- 
nounced to her brothers that after ten min- 
utes’ doze, Bertha bAd waked, and swallowed 
a spoonful of arrowroot and wine without 
choking. She could not restrain her sobs, 
and wept uncontrollably as Mervyn put his 
arm round her. Ie was the most composed 
of the three, for her powers had been sorely 
strained, and Robert had suffered most of all. 

He had on this day suspected that Bertha 
was burning the provisions forced on her, but 
he had kept silence, believing that she would 
thus reduce herself to a more amenable state 
than if she were angered by compulsion, and 
long before serious harm could ensue. Used 
to the sight of famine, he thought inanition 
would break the spirit without injuring the 
health. Many a time had he beheld those 
who professed to have tasted nothing for two 
days, trudge off tottering but cheerful, with a 
soup-ticket, and he had not calculated on the 
difference between the children of want and 
the delicately nurtured girl, full of overwrought 
feeling. Though he had been watching in 
loving intercession for the unhappy child, and 
had resolved on forcing his way to her in the 


morning, he felt as if he had played the part 


of the Archbishop of Pisa, and that, had she 


perished in her fearful determination, her blood 
would have been on himself. He was quite 
overcome, and forced to hurry to his own 
‘room to compose himself, ere he could return 
to inquire further; but there was little more 
‘to hear. Miss Feriniots desired to be alone 


| with the patient ; Phoebe allowed herself to be 


laid on the sofa and covered with shawls; 
Mervyn returned to his bed, and Robert still 
watched. 

There was a great calm after the storm, 
and Phoebe did not wake till the dim wintry 
dawn was struggling with the yellow candle- 
light, and a consultation was going on in low 
tones between Robert and the governess, both 
wan and haggard in the uncomfortable light, 
and their words not more cheering than their 
looks. Bertha had become feverish, passing 
from restless, talking sleep to startled, painful 
wakening, and Miss Fennimore wished Dr. 
Martyn to be sent for. Phoebe shivered with 
a cold chill of disappointment as she gathered 
their meaning, and coming forward, entreated 
the watchers to lie down to rest, while she re- 
lieved guard; but nothing would persuade 
Miss Fennimore to relinquish her post; and 
soon Phoebe had enough to do elsewhere ; for 
her own peculiar patient, Mervyn, was so ill 
throughout the morning, that she was con- 
stantly employed in his room, and Robert 
looking on and trying to aid her, hated him- 
self doubly for his hasty judgments. 

Maria alone could go to church on that 
Sunday morning, and her version of the state 
of affairs brought Miss Charlecote to Beau- 
champ to offer her assistance. She saw Dr. 
Martyn, and undertook the painful prelimi- 
nary explanation, and she saw him again after 
his inspection of Bertha. 

“That’s a firstrate governess! Exactly 
so! An educational hot-bed. Why can’t 
people let girls dress dolls and trundle hoops 
as they used to do?” 

“J have never thought Bertha oppressed 
by her lessons.” 

“So much the worse! Those who can’t 
learn, or wont learn, take care of themselves. 
Those who have a brain and use it are those 
that suffer! To hear that poor child blun- 
dering algebra in her sleep might be a caution 
to mothers!” 

“ Did you ever see her before, so as to ob- 
serve the little hesitation in her speech ?” 

“ No, they should have mentioned that.” 








“Tt is generally very slight; but one of 
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them—I think Maria—told me that she always 
stammered more after lessons—” 

“ The blindness of people! As if that had 
not been a suflicient thermometer to show 
when they were overworking her brain! 
Why, not one of these Fulmorts has a head 
that will bear liberties being taken with it !” 

“ Can you let us hope that this whole affair 
came from an affection of the brain?” 

“The elopement! No; I can’t flatter you 
that health or sanity were in fault there. Nor 
is it delirium now; the rambling is only in 
sleep. But the three days’ fast—” 

“ Two days, was it not?” 

“Three. She took nothing since break- 
fast on Thursday.” 

“Tiave you made out how she passed the 
last two days?” 

“JT wrung out some account. I believe 
this would never have occurred to her if her 
brother had given her a sandwich at Pad- 
dington; but she came home exhausted into 
a distaste for food, which other feelings exag- 
gerated into a fancy to die rather than face 
the family. She burnt the provisions in a 
rage at their being forced on her, and she 
slept most of the time—torpor without acute 
suffering. Last night in sleep she lost her 
hold of her resolution, and woke to the sense 
of self-preservation.” 

“ An infinite mercy!” 

“Not that the spirit is broken; all her 
streneth goes to sullenness, and I never saw 
a case needing greater judgment. Now that 
she is reduced, the previous overwork tells 
on her, and it will be a critical matter to 
bring her round. Who can be of use here ? 
Not the married sisters, I suppose? Miss 
Fulmort is all that a girl can be at nineteen 
or twenty, but she wants age.” 

“ You think it will be a bad illness ?” 

“Tt may not assume an acute form, but it 
may last a good while; and if they wish her 
to have any health again, they must mind 
what they are about.” 

Honora felt a task set to her. She must 
be Phebe’s experience as far as her fifty 
years could teach her to deal with a little 
precocious rationalist in a wild travestie of 
Thekla. Ich habe gelicbt und gelebet was the 
farewell laid on Bertha’s table. What a 
Thekla and what a Max! Oh, profanation! 
But Honor felt Bertha a charge of her own, 
and her aid was the more thankfully accepted 
that the patient was quite beyond Phebe. 
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She had too long rebelled against her sister, 
to find rest in her guardianship. Phoebe’s 
voice disposed her to resistance, her advice 
to wrangling, and Miss Fennimore alone had 
power to enforce what was needful; and so 
devoted was she, that Honor could scarcely 
persuade her to lie down to rest for a few 
hours. 

Honor was dismayed at the change from 
the childish espiégle roundness of feature to a 
withered, scathed countenance, singularly old, 
and mournfully contrasting with the mischiev- 
ous-looking waves and rings of curly hair 
upon the brow. Premature playing at pas- 
sion had been sport with edged tools. Sleep- 
ing, the talk was less, however, of the sup- 
posed love, than of science and metaphysics ; 
waking, there was silence between weakness 
and sullenness. 

Thus passed day after day, always in the 
same feverish lethargic oppression which baf- 
fled medical skill, and kept the sick mind be- 
yond the reach of human aid; and so uniform 
were the days, that her illness seemed to last 
for months instead of weeks. 

Miss Fennimore insisted on the night- 
watching for her share. Phebe divided with 
her and Lieschen the morning cares; and 
Miss Charlecote came in the forenoon and 
stayed till night, but slept at home, whither 
Maria was kindly invited; but Phoebe did not 
like to send her away without herself or Lies- 
chen, and Robert undertook for her being 
inoffensive to Mervyn. In fact, she was 
obliging and unobtrusive, only speaking when 
addressed, and a willing messenger. Mer- 
vyn first forgot her presence, then tolerated 
her saucer eyes, then found her capable of 
running his errands, and lastly began to care 
to please her. Honora had devised employ- 
ment for her by putting a drawer of patch- 
work at her disposal, and suggesting that she 
should make a work-bag for each of Robert’s 
one hundred and thirty-nine school girls; and 
the occupation this afforded her was such a 
public benefit, that Robert was content to pay 
the tax of telling her the destination of each 
individual bag, and being always corrected 
if he twice mentioned the same name. When 


Mervyn dozed in his chair, she would require 
from Robert “ stories” of his scholars; and it 
even came to pass that Mervyn would recur 
to what had then passed, as though he had 
not been wholly asleep. 

Mervyn was chiefly dependent on _ his 
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brother for conversation, entertainment, and 
assistance in his affairs; and though not a 
word passed upon their differences, and no 
professions were made, the common anxiety, 
and Mervyn’s great need of help, had swept 
away all traces of unfriendliness. Not even 
when children in the nursery had they been 
so free from variance or bitterness as while 
waiting the issue of their sister’s illness ; both 
humbled, both feeling themselves in part the 
cause, each anxious to cheer and console the 
other—one, weak, subdued, dependent—the 
other, considerate, helpful, and eager to atone 
for past harshness. Strange for brothers to 
wait till the ages of twenty-nine and twenty- 
seven to find out that they really did prefer 
each other to every one else, in spite of the 
immense differences between their charac- 
ters and habits! 

“T say,” asked Mervyn, one day, when 
resting after having brought on giddiness 
and confusion by directing Robert how to 
answer a letter from the office, “ what would 
you do with this bore of a business, if it came 
to you?” 

“Get rid of it,” said Robert, surveying 
him with startled eyes. 

“ Ay—sell it, and get the devilry, as you 
call it, multiplied to all infinity.” 

Close it.” 

“ Boil soup in the coppers, bake loaves in 
the furnaces? It makes you look at me per- 
ilously—and a perilous game you would find 
it, most likely to swallow this place and all 
the rest. Why, you, who had the making of 
aman of business in you, might reflect that 
you can’t annihilate property without dam- 
age to other folks.” 

“I did not reflect,” said Robert, gravely ; 
“the matter never occurred to me.” 

“What is the result of your reflection 
now ?” 

“Nothing at all,” was the somewhat impa- 
tient reply. “I trust never to have to con- 
sider. Get it out of my hands at any sacri- 
fice, so as it may do the least harm to others. 
Tad I no other objection to that business, I 
should have no choice.” 

“Your cloth? Well, that’s a pity, for I 
see how it could be mitigated, so as to satisfy 
your scruples;” and Mervyn, whose’ head 
could work when it was not necessary, de- 
tailed a scheme for gradually contracting 
the most objectionable traflic, and adopting 
another branch of the trade. 


“Excellent,” said Robert, assenting with 
delight at each pause. “You will carry it out ?” 
“TI? Vm only a reprobate distiller.” 
There it ended, and Robert must have pa- 
tience. 

The guardian, Mr. Crabbe, came as soon 
as his gout would permit, and hemmed and 
grunted in reply to the strange narrative into 
which he had come to inquire. Acting was 
as yet impossible; Mervyn was forbidden to 
transact business, and Bertha was far too ill 
for the removal of the young ladies to be at- 
tempted. Miss Fennimore did indeed for- 
mally give in her resignation of her situation, 
but she was too necessary as a nurse for the 
time of her departure to be fixed, and Mr. 
Crabbe was unable to settle any thing defini- 
tively. He found Robert—who previously 
had spurred him to strong measures—bent 
on persuading him to lenity, and especially 
on keeping Phoebe with Mervyn; and after 
a day and night of perplexity, the old gen- 
tleman took his leave, promising to come 
again on Bertha’s recovery, and to pacify the 
two elder sisters by representing the condi- 
tion of Beauchamp, and that for the present 
the incumbent of St. Matthew’s and Miss 
Charlecote might be considered as sufficient 
guardians for the inmates. “ Or if their 
ladyships thought otherwise,” he said, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “ why did they not come 
down themselves ?” 

Mervyn made a gesture of horror, but all 
knew that there was little danger. Au- 
gusta was always “so low ” at the sight of ill- 
ness, and unless Phebe had been the patient 
out of sight, Juliana would not have brought 
her husband ; obvious as would have been the 
coming of an elder sister when the sickness 
of the younger dragged on so slowly and 
wearily. 

No one went through so much as Miss Fen- 
nimore. Each hour of her attendance on 
Bertha stamped the sense of her own failure, 
and of the fallacies to which her life had been 
dedicated. The sincerity, honor, and mod- 
esty that she had inculeated, had been founded 
on self-esteem alone; and when they had 
proved inadequate to prevent their breach, 
their outraged relics had prompted the victim 
to despair and die. Intellectual development 
and reasoning powers had not availed one 
moment against inclination and self-will, and 
only survived in the involuntary murmurs of 





a disordered nervous system. All this had 
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utterly overthrown that satisfaction in herself 
and her own moral qualities in which Miss 
Fennimore had always lived ; she had become | 


“T thought,” cried Bertha, rising on her el- 
bow, “I thought that an advanced state of 
| civ ilization dispenses with sectarian—I mean 


sensible of the deep ‘flay i in ‘all that she had | | superstitions—literal threats.” 


admired in her own conduct; and her reason 
being already prepared by her long and ear- 
nest study to accept the faith in its fulness, 
she had begun to crave after the Atoning 
Mercy of which she sorely felt the need. But 
if it be hard for one who has never questioned 
to take home individually the eflicacy of the 
great Sacrifice, how much harder for one 
taught to deny the Godhead which rendered 
the Victim worthy to satisfy Eternal Justice ? 
She accepted the truth, but the gracious words 
would not reach her spirit; they were to her 
as a feast in a hungry man’s dream. Robert 
alone was aware of the struggles through 
which she was passing, and he could do little 
in direct aid of her ; the books—even the pas- 
sages of Scripture that he found for her— 
seemed to fall short; it was as though the 
sufferer in the wilderness lay in sight of the 
brazen serpent, but his eyes were holden that 
he could not see it. 

Only the governess’ strong and untaxed 
health could have carried her through her 
distress and fatigue, for she continued to en- 
gross the most trying share of the nursing, 
anxious to shield Pheebe from even the knowl- 
edge of all the miseries of Bertha’s nights, 
when the poor child would start on her pil- 
low with a shrick, gaze wildly round, trem- 
bling in every limb, the dew starting on her 
brow, face wellnigh convulsed, teeth chatter- 
ing, and strange, incoherent words,— 

“ A dream, only a dream ?” she murmured, 
recovering consciousness. 

“What was only a dream!” asked Miss 
Fennimore, one night. 

“ Oh, nothing !” but she still shivered ; then 
striving to catch hold of the broken threads 
of her philosophy, * How one’s imagination is 
a prey to—to—what is it? To—to old im- 
pressions—when one is weak.” 

“ What kind of impressions?” asked Miss 
Fennimore, resolved to probe the matter. 

Bertha, whose defect of speech was greatly 
increased by weakness, was long in making 
her answer comprehensible ; but Miss Fenni- 
more gathered it at last, and it made her spirit 
quake, for it referred to the terrors beyond 
the grave. Yet she firmly answered,— 

“ Such impressions may not always result 
from weakness.” 








“ No civilization can change those decrees, 
nor make them unmerited,” said Miss Fenni- 
more, sadly. 

“TIow?” repeated Bertha, frowning. 
“You, too? You don’t mean that? You 
are not one of the narrow minds that want to 
doom their fellow-creatures forever.” Her 
eyes had grown large, round, and bright, and 
she clutched Miss Fennimore’s hand, gasping, 
“ Say, not forever !” 

“My poor child! did I ever teach you it 
was not ?” 

“You thought so!” cried Bertha; “en- 
lightened people think so. Oh, say—only say 
it does not last!” 

“ Bertha, I cannot. God forgive me for 
the falsehoods to which I led you, the realities 
I put aside from you.” 

Bertha gave a cry of anguish, and sank 
back exhausted, damps of terror on her brow; 
but she presently cried out, “If it would not 
last! I can’t bear the thought! I can’t bear 
to live, but I can’t die! Oh! who will save 
me ?” 

To Miss Fennimore’s lips rose the words of 
St. Paul to the jailer. 

“Believe! believe!” cried Bertha, petu- 
lantly ; “ believe what?” 

“ Believe that he gave his life to purchase 
your safety and mine through that eternity.” 

And Miss Fennimore sank on her knees, 
weeping and hiding her face. The words 
which she had gazed at, and listened to, in 

vain longing, had—even as she imparted 
them—touched herself in their fulness. She 
had seen the face of truth, when, at Mrs. 
Fulmort’s deathbed, she had heard Phoebe 
speak of the blood that cleanseth {vom all sin. 
Then it had been a moment’s glimpse. She 
had sought it earnestly ever since, and 
length it had come to nestle within her own 
bosom. It was not sight, it was touch—it 
was embracing and holding fast. 

Alas! the sight was hidden from Bertha. 
She moodily turned aside in vexation, as 
though her last trust had failed her. In vain 
did Miss Fennimore, feeling that she had led 


her to the brink of an abyss of depth unknown,, 


till she was tottering on the verge, lavish on 


her the most tender cares. They were re- 


quited with resentful gloom, that the govern- 
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ess felt to be so just towards herself that she 
would hardly have been able to lift up her 
head bat for the new reliance that gave 
peace to deepening contrition. 

That was a bad night, and the day was 
worse. Bertha had more strength, but more 
fever; and the much-enduring Phoebe could 
hardly be persuaded to leave her to Miss 
Charlecote at dusk, and air herself with her 
brothers in the garden. The weather was 
close and misty, and Honora set open the 
door to admit the air from the open passage 
window. A low, soft, lulling sound came in, 
so much softened by distance that the tune 
alone showed that it was an infant-school 
ditty sung by Maria, while rocking herself 
in her low chair over the schoolroom fire. 
Turning to discover whether the invalid were 
annoyed by it, Honor beheld the hard, keen 
little eyes intently fixed, until presently they 
filled with tears; and with a heavy sigh, the 
words broke forth, “ Oh! to be as silly as she 
is!” 

“ As selig, you mean,” said Honor, kindly. 

“Tt is the same thing,” she said, with a bit- 
ter ring in her poor worn voice. 

“No, it is not weakness that makes your 
sister happy. She was far less happy before 
she learnt to use her powers lovingly.” 

With such earnestness that her stuttering 
was very painful to hear, she exclaimed, 
“ Miss Charlecote, I can’t recollect things—I 
get puzzled—I don’t say what I want to say. 
Tell me, is not my brain softening or weak- 
ening? You know Maria had water on the 
head once!” and her accents were pitiably 
full of hope. . 

“Indeed, my dear, you are not becoming 
like Maria.” 

“Tf I were,” said Bertha, certainly show- 
ing no such resemblance, “ I suppose I should 
not know it. I wonder whether Maria be 
ever conscious of her Ich,” said she, with a 
weary sigh, as if this were a companion 
whence she could not escape. 

“Dear child, your Ich would be best set 
aside by living to others, who only seek to 
make you happier.” 

“T wish they would let me alone. If they 
had, there would have been an end of it.” 

“ An end—no indeed, my poor child!” 

“ There!” cried Bertha; “that’s what it is 
to live! To be shuddered at!” 

“ No, Bertha, I did not shudder at the wild 
delusion and indiscretion, which may be lived 





down and redeemed, but at the fearful act 
that would have cut you off from all hope, 
and chained you to yourself, and such a self, 
forever, never to part from the shame whence 
you sought to escape. Yes, surely, there 
must have been pleading in heaven to win 
for you that instant’s relenting. Rescued 
twice over, there must be some work for you 
to do, something to cast into shade all that 
has passed.” 

“Tt will not destroy memory!” she said, 
with hopeless indifference. 

“No; but you may be so occupied with it 
as to rise above yoy present pain and hu- 
mniliation, and remember them only to gather 
new force from your thankfulness.” 

“ What, that I was made a fool of ?” cried 
Bertha, with sharpness in her thin voice. 

“That you were brought back to the new 
life that is before you.” 

Though Bertha made no answer, Honor 
trusted that a beginning had been made, but 
only to be disappointed, for the fever was 
higher the next day, and Bertha was too 
much oppressed for speech. The only good 
sign was that in the dusk she desired that the 
door should be left open, in case Maria should 
be singing. It was the first preference she 
had evinced. The brothers were ready to 
crown Maria, and she sang with such good- 
will that Phoebe was forced to take precau- 
tions, fearing lest the harmony should lose 
“the modest charm of not too much.” 

There ensued a decided liking for Maria’s 
company, partly no doubt from her envied 
deficiency, and her ignorance of the extent 
of Bertha’s misdemeanor, partly because 
there was less effort of mind in intercourse 
with her. Her pleasure in waiting on her 
sister was likewise so warm and grateful, that 
Bertha felt herself conferring a favor, and 
took every thihg from her in a spirit very 
different from ‘the dull submission towards 
Miss Fennimoré or the peevish tyranny over 
Phoebe. Towards no one else save Miss 
Charlecote did she show any favor, for though 
their conversation was never even alluded to, 
it had probably left a pleasant impression, and 
possibly she was entertained by Honor’s sys- 
tematic habit of talking of the world beyond 
to the other nurses in her presence. 

But these likings were far more scantily 
shown than her dislikes, and it was hard for 
her attendants to acquiesce in the physician’s 
exhortations to be patient till her spirits and 
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nerves should have recovered the shock. 
Even the entrance of a new housemaid threw 
her into a trepidation which she was long in 
recovering, and any proposal of seeing any 
person beyond the few who had been with 
her from the first, occasioned trembling, en- 
treaties, and tears. 

Pheebe, after her brief heroineship, had 
lapsed into quite a secondary position. In 
the reaction of the brothers’ feeling towards 
each other, they almost left her out. Both 
were too sure of her to be eager for her; 
and besides, as Bertha slowly improved, Mer- 
vyn’s prime attention was lavished on the en- 
deavor to find what would give her pleasure. 
And in the sick-room, Miss Fennimore and 
Miss Charlecote could better rule; while 
Maria was preferred as a companion. Honor 
often admired to see how content Phoebe was 
to forego the privilege of waiting on her sis- 
ter, preparing pleasures and comforts for her 
in the background, and committing them to 
the hands whence they would be most wel- 
come, without a moment’s grudge at her own 
distastefulness to the patient. She seemed 
to think it the natural consequence of the 
superiority of all the rest, and fully acqui- 
esced. Sometimes a tear would rise for a 
moment at Bertha’s rude petulance, but it 
was dashed off for a resolute smile, as if with 
the feeling of a child against tears, and she 
as plainly felt the background her natural 
position, as if she had never been prominent 
from circumstances. Whatever was to be 
done, she did it, and she was far more grate- 
ful to Mervyn for loving Robert and endur- 
ing Maria, than for any preference to her- 
self. Always finding cause for thanks, she 
rejoiced even in the delay caused by Bertha’s 
illness, and in Robert’s stay in his brother’s 
home, where she had scarcely dared to hope 
ever to have seen him again. Week after 
week he remained, constantly pressed by 
Mervyn to delay his departure, and not un- 
willingly yielding, since he felt that there 
was a long arrear of fraternal kindness to be 
made up, and that while St. Matthew’s was 
in safe hands, he might justly consider that 
his paramount duty was to his brother and 
sisters in their present need. At length, 
however, the Lent services claimed him in 
London, and affairs at Beauchamp were so 
much mended, that Phabe owned that they 
ought no longer to detain him from his par- 
ish, although Bertha was only able to be 











lifted to a couch, took little notice of any 
endeavor to interest her, and when he bade 
her farewell, hardly raised eye or hand in 
return. 

CHAPTER X. 


“When all is done or said, 
In th’ end this shall you find, 
He most of all doth bathe in bliss 
That hath a quiet mind.” 
—Lorp VAvux. 


Rosert had promised to return in the end 
of March, to be present at the Assizes, when 
the burglars would be tried, and he did not 
come alone. Mr. Crabbe judged it time to 
inspect Beauchamp and decide for his wards; 
and Lady Bannerman, between Juliana’s in- 
stigations, her own pride in being connected 
with a trial, and her desire to appropriate 
Phebe, decided on coming down with the 
Admiral to see how matters stood, and to give 
her vote in the family council. 

Commissions from Mervyn had pursued 
Robert since his arrival in town, all for Ber- 
tha’s amusement, and he brought down, by 
special orders, a musical-box, all Leech’s ik 
lustrations, and a small Maltese dog, like a 
spun-glass lion, which Augusta had in vain 
proposed to him to exchange for her pug, 
which was getting fat and wheezy, and would 
amuse Bertha just as well. Lady Banner- 
man hardly contained her surprise when Ma- 
ria, as well as Mervyn and Phoebe, met her 
in the hall, seemingly quite tame and at her 
ease. Mervyn looked better, and in answer 
to inquiries for Bertha, answered, “ Oh, get- 
ting on, decidedly ; we have her in the gar- 
den. She might drive out, only she has such 
a horror of meeting any one; but her spirits 
are better, I really thought she would have 
laughed yesterday when Maria was playing 
with the kitten. Ha! the dog, have you got 
him, Robert? Well, if this does not amuse 
her, I do not know what will.” 

And at the first possible moment, Mervyn, 
Maria, and the Maltese were off through the 
open window. Robert asked what Phebe 
thought of Mervyn. She said he was much 
stronger, but the doctor was not satisfied that 
the mischief was removed, and feared that a 
little want of care or any excitement might 
bring on another attack. She dreaded the 
morrow on his account. 

“« Yes,” said the elder sister, “ I don’t won- 
der! A most atrocious attempt! I declare I 
could hard!y make up my mind to sleep in 
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the house! Mind you swear to them all, my 
dear.” 

“T only saw Smithson clearly.” 

“Oh, never mind; if they have not done 
that, they have done something quite as bad ; 
and I should never sleep a night again in 
peace if they got off. Was it true that they 
had packed up all the liqueurs ? ” 

Phoebe exonerated them from this aggra- 
vated guilt. 

“T say, my dear, would you tell the butler 
to bring up some of the claret that was bought 
at Mr. Rollestone’s auction. I told Sir Nich- 
olas that he should taste it, and I don’t like 
to mention it to poor Mervyn, as he must not 
drink wine.” 

“There is some up,” said Phoebe ; “ Mer- 
vyn fancied that Bertha liked it.” 

“My dear, you don’t give Bertha that claret ! 
you don’t know what poor papa gave for it!” 

“Tf Bertha would only enjoy any thing, 
Mervyn would be overjoyed.” 

“Yes, it is as Juliana says; it is nothing 
but spoiling that ails her,” said Augusta. 
“ Did you say she was in the garden? I may 
as well go and see her.” 

This Phebe withstood with entreating 
looks, and representations that Bertha had 
as yet seen no fresh face, and was easily star- 
tled; but her sister insisted that she was no 
stranger, and could do no harm, till Phoebe 
had no choice but to run on and announce 
her, in the hope that surprise might lessen 
the period of agitation. 

In the sunniest and most sheltered walk 
was a whecled chair, over which Miss Fenni- 
more held a parasol, while Mervyn and Maria 
were anxiously trying to win some token of 
pleasure from the languid, inanimate occu- 
pant to whom they were displaying the little 
dog. As the velvet-bordered silk, crimson 
shawl, and purple bonnet neared the dark 
group, a nervous tremor shot through the 
sick girl’s frame, and partly starting up, she 
made a gesture of scared entreaty ; but Lady 
Bannerman’s portly embrace and kind inqui- 
ries were not to be averted. She assured the 
patient that all was well since she could get 
out of doors, the air would give her a famous 
appetite, and if she was able to drink claret, 
she would be strong enough in a day or two 
to come up to Juliana in London, where 
change and variety would set her up at once. 

Bertha scarcely answered, but made an im- 
perious sign to be drawn to the west wing, 





and as Phebe succeeded in turning Augusta’s 
attention to the hothouses, Mervyn beckoned 
to Robert, rather injudiciously, for his patient 
was still tremulous from the first greeting. 
Her face had still the strangely old appear- 
ance, her complexion was nearly white, her 
hair thin and scanty, the almost impercepti- 
ble cast of the eye which had formerly only 
served to give character to her arch expres- 
sion, had increased to a decided blemish; 
and her figure which had shot up to woman’s 
height, seemed to bend like a reed as Mervyn 
supported her to the sofa in the schoolroom. 
With nervous fright, she retained his hand, 
speaking with such long, helpless hesitation, 
that Robert caught only the words “Juliana 
—never—” 

“ Never, never,” answered Mervyn ; “ don’t 
fear! We'll prevent that, Robert ; tell her 
that she shall not fall into Juliana’s hands— 
no, nor do any thing against her will.” 

Only after repeated assurances from both 
brothers that Augusta should not carry her 
off in her present state, did she rest tran- 
quilly on the .sofa, while Mervyn, after wait- 
ing on her assiduously, with touching tender- 
ness, as if constantly imploring her to be 
pleased, applied himself to playing with the 
dog, watching her face for some vestige of 
interest, and with so much gratification at 
the slightest sign of amusement as to show 
how melancholy must have been the state 
compared with which this was improvement. 

After slowly attaining her present amount 
of convalescence, she had there stopped 
short, without progress in strength or spirits, 
and alarms constantly varying for her head, 
spine, and lungs, as if the slightest accidental 
cause might fix permanent disease in either 
quarter; and to those who daily watched 
her, and knew the miserable effects produced 
by the merest trifles, it was terrible to think 
that her destination was in the hands of a 
comparative stranger, urged on by the dull 
Augusta and the acid Juliana. Mervyn 
needed no severer penalty for having for- 
feited his right to protect his sisters ; attached 
to them and devoted to Bertha as the anxie- 
ties of the spring had rendered him. The 
sight of Bertha had so far modified Lady 
Bannerman’s scheme, that she proposed her- 
self to conduct the three to Brighton, and 
there remain till the London season, when 
the two younger could be disposed of in some 
boarding-school, and Phoebe conducted to 
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Albury Street. Mr. Crabbe did not appear 


averse to this offer, and there was a correct- 
ness about it which rendered it appalling to 
those who had not Phoebe’s quiet trust that 
no part of it would be allowed to happen un- 
less it were good for them. And she found 
her eldest brother so much subdued and less 
vituperative, that she thought him quite 
obliged by her experienced counsel on his 
housekeeping and cookery, bieaking up his 
present establishment and letting the house 
for a year, during which she promised him 
all facilities for meeting a young widow, the 
wealth of whose stockbroking husband would 
be exactiy what his business and estate re- 
quired, and would pay off all his debts. 

Phoebe saw indications on Mervyn’s coun- 
tenance which made it no surprise that he 
was in such a condition in the morning that 
only copious loss of blood and the most abso- 
lute rest to the last moment enabled him to 
go to W. for the trial. Miss Charlecote 
had undertaken the care of Bertha, that Miss 
Fennimore might take charge of Maria, who 
was exceedingly eager to see her brother 
and sister give evidence. 

There is no need to dwell on the proceed- 
ings. It was to Phebe on a larger scale 
what she had previously gone through. She 
was two much occupied with the act before 
God and her neighbor to be sclf-conscious, or 
to think of the multitudes eagerly watching 
her young, simple face or listening to her 
grave, clear tones. A dim perception crossed 
Lady Bannerman’s mind that there really 
might be something in little Phoebe when she 
found the sheriff’s wife, the grande dame of 
the hunting field, actually shedding tears of 
emotion. 

As soon as Mervyn’s own evidence had 
been given, he had been obliged to go to the 
inn and lie down; and Pheebe wished to join 
him there and go home at once. Both Rob- 
ert and Sir John Raymond were waiting for 
her at the door of the witness-box, and _ the 
latter begged to introduce the sheriff, who 
pressed her to let him take her back into 
court to Lady Bannerman, his wife wished 
so much to see her there and at luncheon. 
And when Phoebe declared that she must re- 
turn to her brother, she was told that it had 
been settled that she was to come with Sir 
Nicholas and Lady Bannerman to dine and 
sleep at the sheriff’s next day, after the 
assize was over, to meet the judges. 
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Phebe was almost desperate in her refu- 
_sals, and was so little believed after all, that 
/she charged Robert—when the sheriff had 
‘taken leave—to assure Augusta of the im- 
possibility of her accepting the invitation. Sir 
John smiled, saying, “ Lady Caroline scarcely 
deserved her,” and added, “ Here is another 
who wishes to shake hands with you, and 
this time I promise that you shall not be per- 
secuted—my brother.” 

He was a thin, spare man, who might have 
been taken for the elder brother, with a gen- 
tle, dreamy expression and soft, tender voice, 
such as she could not imagine being able to 
cope with pupils. He asked after her broth- 
ers health, and she offered to ascertain 
whether Mervyn felt well enough to see 
him, but he thanked her, saying it was bet- 
ter not. 

“Tt could not have been his doing,” thought 
Pheebe, as she went np-stairs. “ Tow strong- 
minded Cecily must be! I wonder whether 
she would have done Bertha good.” 

“ Whose voice was that?” exclaimed Mer- 
vyn, at his door above. 

“ Sir John Raymond and his brother.” 

“ Are they coming in?” 

“ No; they thought it might disturb you.” 

Pheebe was glad that these answers fell to 
the share of the unconscious Robert. Mer- 
vyn sat down, and did not revert to the Ray- 
monds through all the homeward journey. 
Indeed, he seemed unequal to speaking at 
all, went to his room immediately, and did 
not appear again when the others came 
home, bringing tidings that the verdict was 
guilty, and the sentence penal servitude. 
Lady Bannerman had further made a posi- 
tive engagement with the sherifl’s lady, and 
was at first incredulous, then highly displeased, 
at Pheebe’s refusal to be included in it. She 
was sure it was only that Phebe was bent on 
her own way, and thought she should get it 
when left at home with her guardian and her 
brothers. 

Poor Phebe, she did not so much as know 
what her own way was! She had never so 
much wished for her wise guardian, but in 
the mean time the only wisdom she could see 
was to wait patiently, and embrace whatever 
| proposal would seem best for the others, 
though with little hope that any would not 
entail pain and separation from those who 
could spare her as ill as she could spare 
| them. 
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“THE animosities are mortal, but the hu- 
manities live forever.” Sosays Christopher 
North, very finely; and no one was more 
ready to concur in that generous sentiment, 
than the old enemy of whom he was think- 
ing when he uttered it. But itis seldom 
that the heartiest reconciliation can do away 
with the effects of war. Beat your sword 
into a pruning-hook as you may, and you 
will not heal the scars it once inflicted, or 
restore the limbs it has lopped off. We fear 
that the literary enmities of the last gencra- 
tion form no exception to the general rule. 
In some respects at least, they may serve, 
as well as any other text, to illustrate the 
terrible tenacity of life which there is in the 
evil that men do. Professor Wilson, and 
Leigh Hunt, could well afford to forget the 
feuds they had outlived ; the one could wel- 
come, with exuberant applause, works which, 
twenty years earlier, he would probably have 
assailed with invective as unmeasured,—the 
other could receive the kindly criticism of 
his ancient opponent, with all the greater 
pleasure because of the quarter from which 
it came; but the united generosity of both 
could not altogether obliterate the effects of 
the old hostility. We have no wish to rake 
up forgotten quarrels. But, since we believe 
that Leigh Hunt’s admirable genius is far 
less generally appreciated than that of any 
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| other writer of his own age, and of equal 
mark, we are bound to say that we trace his 
exclusion from his rightful place in the esti- 
mation of his contemporaries, mainly to the 
implacable pertinacity of abuse with which 
his political opponents assailed him; nor 
does it seem to us at all unlikely, that the 
same cause should continue to operate, 
though in a different way, even in the minds 
of the present generation. 

We are far from saying, in the teeth of 
Bentley, that a man can be permanently 
“written down,” except by himself. Still 
less do we mean to imply the existence any- 
where of the old personal bitterness of hatred 
which the outspoken politics of the Zaam- 
iner newspaper, brought upon its luckless 
editor. Hardly a remaining partisan of 
those days, we should imagine, would wish 
to be greatly outdone in charity even by the 
large-hearted leader whose magnificent dec- 
| laration of peace we have quoted. All ma- 
licious and angry feelings have been as 
fugitive, we doubt not, as the wretched con- 
troversy which provoked them. But the 
wrong done, we say again, has been far 
more durable. Leigh Hunt was so long and 
so shamefully misrepresented, that people 
came almost of necessity to share in the an- 
tipathy, who had no share whatever in the 
original dissensions which gave rise to it. 
To the great body of the public his name 
was made familiar only in connection with 
accents of contempt and indignation and 
reproach, And even when, under the gen- 
tle influence of time, people who had heard 
nothing of him but slander, came to think 
somewhat better of the man, it would have 
been strange if the old prejudice had not re- 
tained vitality enough to make them under- 
value the writings. 

Mr. Hunt’s early writings, moreover, as it 
seems to us, were of a class which must suf- 
fer most from prejudice, if they happen to 
be exposed to it. Their claims to recogni- 
tion were more apt to be defeated by ridi- 
cule and harsh criticism than those of far 
less valuable works. Truly original as they 
were, they were not such as produce an im- 
mediately powerful effect on the general 
mind. They excited both delight and ad- 
miration in those to whose sympathies they 
appealed, and who were at all willing to sur- 
render themselves to the charm; but this 
was by means of such quiet beauties as force 
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their way into no mind that is prepossessed 
against them. ‘ You must love them ere to 
you they will seem worthy of your love;” 
and it is obvious how greatly the likelihood 
of their seeming so will be diminished, if 
all the power and wit and sarcasm of the 
prevailing criticism of the day are exerted 
to convince you that they are worthy of your 
contempt. This was their unlucky fate with 
the generation of readers to whom they were 
first offered. They possessed, also, certain 
peculiarities, which it was easy to distort 
into really offensive deformities ; peculiari- 
ties which, judiciously handled, were made 
to excite feelings much more nearly resem- 
bling personal antipathy than literary dis- 
approbation. Mr. Hunt began very early, 
as he expresses it in his autobiography, “ to 
talk to the reader in his own person, and 
compare notes with him on all sorts of per- 
sonal subjects ;” and while he discoursed on 
personal tastes and feelings and experiences, 
he fairly owns that there was in his mode of 
doing so, an occasional self-complacency, to 
which neither his maturer self nor his antag- 
onists of the moment hesitate to apply a 


much harsher name. We, at this time of | 


day, can see no reason why the veteran man 
of letters should conceal his conviction that 
he has been “ the means of circulating some 
knowledge and entertainment in society.” 
There is nothing ungraceful, or unbecoming, 
in the satisfaction, with which the Leigh 
Hunt of 1850 looks back upon the work of 
a lifetime. But when the hebdomadal au- 
thor of the Examiner, and the Indicator, al- 
lowed such self-congratulations to escape 
him, he offered a handle to the wicked wit of 
his Tory antagonists which it was not in hu- 
manity to neglect. What they called the 
“egregious vanity” of the man, was ridi- 
culed with wonderful cleverness: it was 
made to yield en@less merriment to the read- 
ers of ccrtain publications ; but if the mode 
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the accusation was not without some colora- 
ble ground. All the vanity he had lay in 
one direction ; and in that direction, it had 
been so encouraged and pampered, that the 
marvel is, not that some fine and noble traits 
of the young author should at first have 
been concealed under such a fantastical 
growth, but that the real modesty and natu- 
ral strength of the man should ever have 
broken through it. 

It must have been a wonderfully consti- 
tuted nature indeed, that could have resisted 
the early triumphs which, long before his 
name was heard of in the great world, it was 
his misfortune to achieve. He had a boyish 
turn for writing verses; and by the time he 
was sixteen, his father had collected and 
published certain juvenile scraps,—worth- 
less imitations, the poet afterwards thought 
them, of Akenside and Collins and Gray, but 
which both father and son at that time suf- 
ficiently admired. This indiscretion had 
the natural result. In the family circle, of 
course, the young author was assured—nor 
was it at all difficult to convince him—that 
| he was a prodigy of genius. The fame of 
his writings extended even to Oxford, and 
to the scholarly precincts of the Charter 
House. The very critics were kind; and 
though one friend, more sagacious than the 
rest, gently warned him that “the shelves 
were full,” he resolved, in the plenitude of 
| conscious power, that for him at least the 
| world should be forced “ to make another.” 

His very industry left no time for those 
| swellings of self-glorification to subside. 
Before he was out of his teens, he had writ- 
| ten too many poems and essays and plays, 
| to leave much chance of his becoming con- 
| scious of his own youth and presumption. 
| His first publications that happened to at- 
| tract much notice—certain theatrical criti- 
cisms which he contributed to a newspaper 
| —except among his immediate friends, were 











of dealing with it had been as dull as it was | not of a kind, nor was the reception they 
the reverse, the charge in itself was almost | met with such as at all to diminish his sense 
fatal to the reception of such a writer. This of importance, or his notions of his own 
is the foible of all others which we are the | ability. We have no doubt they possessed 
readiest to believe against an author, and | considerable merit, though their author, in 
the slowest to pardon. Can the Life of later life, does not seem to have thought so. 
Johnson bribe us to forgive James Boswell? | They were the first of their kind, since the 
Leigh Hunt, in those days, had shown no | days of the Rosciad, that made any pretence 
such delightful cause why sentence should | of independence or candor, to say nothing 
not be pronounced against him. And the of discrimination; and, good or bad, they 
worst of it all was, as we have hinted, that; were so successful with the players and 
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playgoing people, to whom chiefly they were 
addressed, that Master Betty himself—who, 
by the way, met with little admiration or 
respect from the young critic, his brother 
prodigy—was never more lauded, and flat- 
tered, and marvelled at than he. Who can 
wonder, then, that a youth who had lived 
all his life among books—who thought belles- 
lettres the most important thing in the 
world — who had been puffed and petted 
and praised from sixteen to twenty—who 
ean wonder that when Leigh Hunt began 
to talk to the world in his own person, he 
should be little inclined to underrate his 
claims to be heard, or the importance of his 
opinions. It is for us, however, at the dis- 
tance of half a century, to make such allow- 
ances. The Tory partisans of the day were 
not very likely to do so. They did not. 
When the young editor began to expound 
his political opinions, as he owns, after 
rather an oracular fashion—when he ven- 
tured to attack, not the prince regent only, 
but the good old king, and even Sir Walter, 
the Master himself—the bitterness of wrath 
with which they assailed him was unparal- 
leled even in those times. It was nothing 
to revile his opinions, his writings, his public 
conduct. Every weapon of controversy was 
directed against these,—the bitterest sar- 
casm—the broadest ridicule—the fiercest 
abuse—the most reckless misrepresentation. 
But his assailants never dreamed of restrict- 
ing themselves within such limits as these. 
No ground was too sacred: his private life, 
his dearest relationships, his very person 
and habits, were made subjects of attack ; 
and under the wildest misconception with 
regard to them all. This beautiful poct, this 
exquisite critic and essayest, this most ami- 
able, accomplished, and high-minded man, 
was denounced to our fathers in the most 
influential publications of their day, not 
merely as an ignorant democrat, who was 
for pulling down every thing that other men 
revered—not merely as an irreligious and 
bad writer—but as the most hateful, con- 
temptible, nay, loathsome of human beings. 

A great deal of this abuse, no doubt, was 
showered upon him in a half-conscious spirit 
of exaggeration. Its authors, probably, 
neither meant nor expected this kind of 
language to be received as a literal exposi- 
tion of the truth. If so, they gave the world 
credit for more wit than it possessed. Al- 
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most everybody believed them. ‘ Persons,” 
he tells us, “in subsequently becoming ac- 
quainted with me, sometimes expressed their 
surprise at finding me no other than I was 
in face, dress, manners, and very walk; to 
say nothing of the conjugality which they 
found at my fireside, and the affection which 
I had the happiness of enjoying among my 
friends in general.” It became an axiom 
of criticism, that Hunt should be vituperated 
in all these particulars. We have heard, for 
example, that an able writer, who now 
knows how to derive no small enjoyment 
from Leigh Hunt’s works, thought it in those 
early days the natural climax of an angry 
paragraph, to call the unfortuuate object of 
his censure ‘“‘a man who could read Leigh 
Tunt himself without disgust.” 

It is little to say of so long a course of 
unscrupulous abuse—it is all we shall say of 
it here, however—that it necessarily placed 
its victim at a sad disadvantage with the 
world. Very many of Leigh Hunt’s readers 
used to come to him on their guard against 
whatever evidence of wit, or sense, or 
thoughtfulness his writings might chance to 
contain. Such a posture of mind is not the 
most favorable for appreciating any man’s 
merits; and of all men and writers, Hunt 
is the one that must suffer from it the most. 
If, at the very time we are opening his book, 
we are deeply impressed with a sense of an 
author’s personal demerits, we shall proba- 
bly find little difficulty in shutting our eyes 
to the keenest wit, or the soundest judg- 
ment that ever expressed themselves with 
the pen of the writer. But delicate sensi- 
bility, and imaginativeness, conceal them- 
selves far more readily than those more di- 
rect and obvious excellencies, from a hostile 
critic. And the matter becomes hopeless, 
indeed, when the obnoxious author’s individ- 
uality pervades all his writings, when his 
character and habits, his own modes of 
thinking and feeling, are prominent in every 
page. With Leigh Hunt’s best writings 
this is notably the case. Self-portraiture, 
consciously or unconsciously, forms so large 
a part of his most characteristic Indicators 
and Seers, that it is impossible to have a 
prejudice against the man without almost 
as heartily disliking the book. Egotism 
in writing may be very delightful, or very 
much the reverse. Leigh Hunt’s is so kindly, 
so simple and manly—so full of alllove and 
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hope and cheerfulness—it has its roots in 
so hearty and general a sense of fellowship 
with all mankind—in so genuine and diffu- 
sive a sympathy with all things, animate and 
inanimate, with whatever is good and beau- 
tiful in nature, great or small ;—in short, to 
use a favorite word of his own and Lord 
Bacon’s, there is so much “ universality ” 
in his very egotism, that we should no more 
dream of applying the term in its offensive 
sense to him, than to Montaigne, or Isaac 
Bickerstaff, or to his own and all men’s well- 


beloved Charles Lamb. But the merit of; i 
this kind of writing, even when it is that of | 


aman of true genius, is apt to lic, like “a_ 
jest’s prosperity,” “in the ear of him that | 
hears it.” Only convince yourself that the | 
pleasantest egotist is a person you ought to | 
dislike or to despise, and you will see “noth- 
ing but puerile folly in every graceful play 
of his imagination; in his most catholic 
spirit of humanity, nothing but the narrow- 
est selfishness. 

Leigh Ilunt’s egotism, whether for praise 


or blame, scems to us something more than | 


a mere literary characteristic. He appears 
constantly in his books, chiefly Renee | 
books are “‘ the haunt and the main region ’ 

of his life. Te never attempts to make that | 
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lofty as that of some of his contemporaries ; 
but it pervaded his whole life and being 
more thoroughly. It was not a talent which 
he applied, when it pleased him, to the pro- 
duction of a literary work. It mingled with 
all he suffered and allhe did. It was innate, 
and inextricably interwoven with his whole 
intelligent, and sentient nature ; as much at 
work when he was engaged in the merest 
drudgery of his profession of letters, or the 
most prosaic business of daily life, as when 
he was writing the Story of Rimini, or read- 





ing the Faery Queen. In the one occupa- 
tion, or the other, he was equally “ delighted 
_to rove through the meanders of enchant- 
ment,” as J ohnson says about one of his 
poets; and as that poct himself says about 
| another,—~ 


| 


“ His undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung.” 





| 
| The magic wonders in which he believed, 


| however, were those which had been sung 
for him by the poets whom he loved. Spen- 
|ser and the Italians had bestowed upon him 
|a territory, in which he lived, far more than 
(either at Hampstead or Pisa; and filled it 
with noble and graceful shapes. This im- 
’ | aginary world was as vivid a reality to him 
|as that which was visibly and tangibly pres- 


sort of separation, which, according to Goethe ,ent to his senses. He laments, on one oc- 
“every man that aims at perfect culture | casion, his “inconsiderate habit of taking 
must accomplish in himself.” Whether an | books for the only end in life.” He did so, 
observance of this dictum of the great ar- because books were not only the object of 
tist, be or be not necessary for artistic per-! life, but life itself tohim. The actual Italy, 
fection, we do not pretend to say. Leigh | with its vineyards and olive grounds, was 
Hunt was certainly less capable of obcying | neither so real nor so beautiful a country to 
it than far inferior workmen. He could not | | him as the Italy of the poets, which he had 
live, as it were, in many independent w orlds, | learned to know among the oaks and elms 
or in more than one; and, as he did not of England,—the pleasant land which he 
part with his own conscious individuality in could create for himself, at a wish. In 
looking at a beautiful picture or landscape, | short, he possessed in marvellous perfection 
in reading a poem that pleased him, in con- | the old, familiar, admirable gift of castle- 
templating a noble action, orin writing about building; but it was castle-building of a 
the action, the picture, or the poem,—so very rare and ethereal description. The 
also, he carried into every other sphere of slenderest links of association brought be- 
activity in which he happened to be engaged, fore him something beautiful which he had 
the same nature with which he had enjoy ed | read in a’ book. In all the miseries of a 
such things as these, and thé recollection of | | wretched sea voyage, he consoled himself by 





the emotions with which they had affected thinking of the wanderings of Ulysses, and 


him. All his joys, his sorrows, his emotions, 
and his meditations, were linked together in 
one entire sensitive and enthusiastic nature. 
He could not look at one thing like a poet, 
and at another like a practical man of the 
world. His imaginative power was not so 


Circe’s ‘Island, and Calypso’s, or of Venus 
rising from the lucid waters, or of Shak- 
speare and “the still-vext Bermoothes.” 
When he was receiving sentence for a libel 
on the prince regent, it was comfort cnough 





to have in his pocket the Comus of Erycius 
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Plateanus; ‘a satire on Bacchuses and 
their Revellers.” And who, that has read 
it, can forget the delight, with which he 
screens the barred windows of his room in 
prison with venetian blinds, and papers the 
walls with a trellis of roses, and colors the 





ceiling with clouds and sky? The best reg- 
ulated mind must envy the enchanter who 
fills his storm-tost cabin with beautiful god- 
desses and ancient heroes, brings summer 
into barred chambers, and the country into 
Horsemonger Lane. These pleasures of 
the imagination were delightful realities to 
Hunt. He might fairly say with Words- 
worth, that he found in these things,— 

“A substantial world both pure and good. 


Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and 
blood, 


Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous 

store, 

Matter, wherein right voluble Iam, 

‘To which [ listen with a ready ear.” 

And no careful reader of his autobiogra- 
phy will be disposed to question his right to 
continue the quotation, and to say,— 

“ Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 

Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joy- 

ous thought.” : 

This tone of mind, however, like others, 
has its characteristic defects. One of these 
we have glanced at. He lived so much in 
the world of books, that he could find no 
other standard for judging of things and 
men. ‘To him, also, it was a mischievous 
consequence, that more prosaic people, as 
well as some who were very far from prosaic, 
were apt to mistake for fantastic foppery 
and affectation, what was really on his part 
the most simple and natural manner of. 
speaking and acting. When a gentleman, 
for example, come to years of discretion, 
proposes to keep Shakspeare’s birthday by 
wandering about all day with the plays un- 
der his arm; by a dinner party, after which 
Shakspeare’s volumes are to come on the 
table, “lying among the dessert like lau- 
rels ;” where, instead of songs, the persons 
present are to be called upon for scenes; 
where the ladies are to be crowned with vio- 
lets, because it was his favorite flower; where 
the poet’s bust, by way of presens Divus, is 
to occupy the principal place, and everybody 
in turn to lay before it a sacrifice of quota- 
tions: we cannot imagine the possibility of 
his finding another Englishman to regard 
this ‘‘ enthusiasm in high taste” as any thing 
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but the most childish silliness. Leigh Hunt, 
however, makes such a suggestion in perfect 
good faith ; he would have found a genuine 
expression of his real feelings in suck pretty 
play: laurels and crowns of violets had a 
real and affecting meaning to him, which 
they convey no longer to other minds; and 
as, in the spirit, a great part of his life was 
spent in such innocent Arcadian scenes, he 
could see nothing unnatural or absurd in 
proposing to transact for once in the flesh, 
the daily business of his dreams. He re- 
membered how Filicaia, and less illustrious 
Italian gentlemen and ladies of grave years, 
had “literally played at Arcadians, in gar- 
dens made for the purpose,” and respected 
those “ poetical grown children,” and sym- 
pathized with them entirely. No one can 
wonder, however, if the most imaginative of 
Englishmen were puzzled by such fancies as 
these in an Englishman’s mouth, and little 
disposed to regard them with respect. We 
have little doubt that the unlucky failure of 
his connection with Lord Byron had more to 
do with this characteristic of Hunt’s, than 
with any other uncongeniality of disposition. 
“‘T hate an author who’s all author,” says 
his splenctic lordship. A man of fashion, a 
man of the world, with all the blood of all 
the Byrons in his veins, the most famous 
poet of his time placed poetical genius far 
lower in the scale of things to be admired, 
than the writer whose prose and verse to- 
gether had brought him nothing better than 
a ruinous fine and two years in a jail. He, 
too, could wander, when it pleased him, in 
the realms of imagination, and by the shores 
of old romance ; but he was just as much 
perplexed and irritated, nevertheiess, as any 
other London dandy would have been, by 
this singular phenomenon of a poet, who 
never could be forgetful of his high calling ; 
who was always living in an ideal world; 
always seeking for the sacred haunts of 
Spenser and Milton, looking at the sweet 
and solemn visions which had inspired their 
genius—listening to the endless whisper of 
the laurels ‘‘on the ledges of their hill.” 
“T think Hunt a good-principled and able 
man,” writes Lord Byron. ‘I do not know 
what world he has lived in. I have lived in 
three or four, but none of them like his 
Keats, and kangaroo terra incognita.” Even 
serious matters, in the eyes of many, had a 











certain air of absurdity thrown round them 
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in this way. It is easy to understand with | 
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| fessions and regrets, he felt fairly entitled to 


what contemptuous impatience, many a thor- | | claim ; viz., that as a public political writer, 


ough-going matter-of-fact politician must | 
have looked upon the sentimental prisoner 
and the bower of roses; how difficult “a 
man of plain understanding ” might find it, 
to persuade himself that such a person was 
any thing but a trifler and a coxcomb,—“ a 
delicate-handed, dilettante, priest” of lib- 
erty, at the best. 

Those who so judged him were wrong. 
Neither his literary nor his political career 
deserved such a censure. [His newspaper 
may have been arrogant enough, perhaps, 
both in planand conduct. That shows itself 
to the knowing, in the very title. It was 
Swift’s famous paper he was thinking of, 
when he called his the Examiner ; fully re- 
solving, at the same time, that its wit and 
fine writing, though not its politics, should 
be worthy of that great predecessor. It was 
only in later life that he came to understand 
how hopelessly beyond the reach of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, anno etatis 24, were the states- 
man-like familiarity with life and the world, 
the masculine grasp and knowledge of pub- 
lic affairs, even the clear and nervous elo- 
quence, which made Swift the prop of a min- 
istry. The qualities he did bring to his task 
were not precisely those which “ Lord Treas- 
urer ” and ‘ Mr. Secretary ” looked for from 
their Examiner. They would hardly have 
thanked him for liberality of opinion, or an 
honest desire to do right; nor would they 
have cared much more, we fancy, for another 
characteristic inseparable from any work in 
which Hunt had a share— a fusion of lit- 
erary taste into all subjects whatsoever.” He 
tells us that his specially political knowledge 
was slender. His opinions came to him 
through his feelings ; but they were generally 
sound, because his feclings were good and 
elevated. He was able to say, ten years 
ago, that his old views were the same, “as 
those now swaying the destinies of the coun- 
try;” and obtain them how he might, he 
held them seriously, earnestly, like a man. 
He was not playing with those questions. 
He was no sham martyr. When, in his old 
age, he gave the world the story of his life, 
he showed that he had not passed through 
its many troubles without learning to ac- 
knowledge frankly his own foibles and vani- 
ties, as well as to smile very kindly at those 
of others. But one merit, amid many con- 





animated by a single-hearted zeal for the 
public good, he was ready to shrink from no 
sacrifice or suffering, that might lie between 
him and his object. Our readers know how 
soon and how thoroughly his willingness to 
make sacrifices for principle, was put to the 
test. The story is told in his own modest 
and touching narrative of his life; and so 
told, that no reader of any party—T’ros Ty- 
riusve, what does it matter now? we have 
left the prejudices of both far behind—can 
help feeling how genuine was the honesty, 
how real the suffering, which he had to en- 
dure. Perhaps some such discipline may 
have been necessary to awaken the hardier 
virtues in his sanguine, buoyant, tropical 
temperament. Te himself seems to have 
thought so. He congratulates himself, with 
amusing naiveté, on his discovery, by an ac- 
cident, that he is not without personal cour- 
age. This isin his early manhood; in later 
life, the rarer kind of courage which we call 
patience, fortitude, endurance, was required 
of him; and in no evil hour was he found 
wanting. Ilis autobiography is delightful 
for many things: for its graceful sketches 
of old‘times and manners; for its happy 
and lifelike pictures, of all sorts of interest- 
ing people ; but, most of all, for the invinci- 
ble gallantry of his long struggle with a 
hard fate. 

Early training had hardly prepared him 
to meet pain, except with timidity. His 
mother’s first lessons, and the influence of 
her life, had given him “ an ultra-sympathy 
with the least show of suffering.” ‘This lady 
was living at Philadelphia when the Ameri- 
can Revolution broke out ; her husband had 
taken the unpopular side, and was roughly 
treated by the mob. ‘ My father’s danger,” 
says Mr. Hunt, “ and the war-whoops of the 
Indians, which she heard in Philadelphia, 
had shaken her soul as well as frame. She 
looked at the bustle and discord of the pres- 
ent state of society with frightened aversion. 
The sight of two men fighting in the streets 
would drive her in tears down another road; 
and I remember, when we lived near the 
Park, she would take me a long circuit out 
of the way, rather than hazard the spectacle 
of the soldiers.” Something of this poor 
lady’s nervous apprehension remained with 
her son, infused into all his writings an ab- 
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horrence of all strife and discord, and, above | 


all, of war. Suffering shocked and horrified 
him. In the very contemplation of it, he 
shared it. When, for example, he expresses 
his indignation at the cruelty and brutality 
of angling, and, asking why people will seek 
amusement in sufferings that are unnec- 
essary and avoidable, entreats mankind to 
abandon a selfish pleasure—he is not argu- 
ing a matter of opinion so muchas he is feel- 
ing pain,—telling us how much he feels it, 
and begging us not to inflict it. Other hu- 
mane men discourse scholarly and wisely, on 
the cruelty of the “ gentle craft;” and we 
turn away from them, with Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s conviction, that there is a great 
deal to be said on both sides of the question. 
But not Mr. Wyndham himself, who found a 
great deal to say for bull-baiting ; not Roger 
Ascham, who, if he had completed his med- 
itated treatise on that excellent sport, would 
no doubt have found a great deal to say for 
cock-fighting ; no one can pretend to meet 
Leigh Hunt’s complaint with an answer in 
words. The hook is tearing his own jaws, 
while he thinks of the obnoxious pastime ; he 
is gasping his own life out, in some fatal for- 
eign atmosphere. The sensibility may be 
overstrained, that suffers so much with the 
suffering of ‘the meanest things that 
breathe ;” but, at least, it does not leave 
him without feeling, for the greater agonies 
that men inflict upon one another. He never 
can say enough of the horror, and astonish- 
ment, with which he thinks about war; he 
writes a poem about it, shuddering at the 
frightful scenes he is trying to paint ; half- 
maddened by the pangs he ascribes to the 
wounded; marvelling what had given him 
courage to approach such a subject. 

But this keenness of sensibility, with which 
wanton and unnecessary pain affects him, van- 
ishes when the inevitable evils of his own life 
are to be met. The first of his serious mis- 
haps, he might have avoided by a sacrifice of 
integrity. Before sentence was pronounced 
on the libeller of the prince regent, he was 
made to understand that, by making certain 
concessions, he might escape imprisonment 
if he pleased. He preferred to carry his 
self-respect with him to jail. The calamity 
which this sentence inflicted was formidable 
enough in itself; it was doubled to him by 
ill health, and the results of ill health—mel- 
ancholy and hypochondria. His physicians 
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had recommended exercise on horseback, 
and the fresh sea-breezes of Brighton, and 
the painfulness of the disorder was not likely 
to be lessened when ten or eleven locked 
doors lay between the sufferer and his cure. 
“The first night I slept there,” he tells us, 
“T listened to them, one after another, till 
the weaker part of my heart died within me. 
Every fresh turning of the key seemed a ma- 
lignant insult to my love of liberty.” But 
since those accumulated evils could not be 
avoided, the force of them must be broken 
by a brave resistance. The dreaded fits of 
nervousness he resolved to meet by taking 
such violent exercise as was possible, “ pac- 
ing backwards and forwards for the space of 
three hours.” Those who know any thing of 
hypochondriacal anxieties, will not underrate 
this evidence of vigor; and the energy with 
which he threw off all of calamity that could 
be thrown off, was equalled by that, with 
which he endeavored to neutralize its inevita- 
ble effects, by some counterbalancing enjoy- 
ment. He reckons up the blessings which 
he owes to his imprisonment: friends that 
never might have come to him otherwise— 
experiences of love and sympathy which a 
lifetime might not otherwise have brought 
him. He finds an inexhaustible interest in 
the new characters, with whom adversity 
makes him acquainted ; the absurd dignity, 
cunning, and vulgar acuteness of one jailer ; 
the good heart and rough outside of another ; 
the strange delicacy ofa turnkey’s wife, going 
through the most unpleasant duties with the 
nerves of a fine lady and the patience of a 
martyr ; the debtors roaring out old ballads 
with obstreperous jollity; the telons singing 
just as merrily, while they beat their hemp. 
A hundred little dramas are revolving them- 
selves perpetually before him: the mass of 
men pass such things by, without suspecting 
their interest or their existence ; he makes 
himself a delighted spectator (and now at 
length us also), and forgets his own troubles 
while he does so. Even the poor little bower 
of roses, which we were much inclined to 
laugh at before, becomes admirable when we 
look at it in this light. It is a noble in- 
genuity, which is bent on extracting comfort 
and consolation from trivial sources. 

The same intrepid and cheerful spirit 
shows itself throughout. In all his griefs— 


and he might have said with poor Gold- 
smith,“ God has given my share ”—he has 
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the same fortitude to endure, the same in- 
exhaustible resources of happiness, to neu- 
tralize them. The autobiographer makes 
no parade of his misfortunes; but he does 
not conceal his experience of all the actual 
miseries which are inseparable from the un- 
lucky profession he adopted, “the trade of 
authorship.” From a hundred hints scat- 
tered through the Life, we may gather 
enough, to form another striking warning 
against that sad mistake. It seems to us to 
have been a more fatal mistake in Leigh 
Hunt’s case, than in almost any other we 
remember. One defect in his education was 
enough to make it so. By a singular mis- 
chance, he never received instruction in the 
commonest grounds of arithmetic. We have 
his own word for it, that this produced the 
worst practical effect on his circumstances in 
life. The business part of his innumerable 
projects seems to have been almost always a 
failure; he never could ‘make his faculties 
profitable in the market.” When the £z- 
aminer was established, and he abandoned 
a clerkship in the War Office to become its 
editor, he says ‘‘he was not abandoning a 
certainty for an uncertainty ;” but we hear 
of no pecuniary results from the Examiner, | 
asa speculation. The Reflector was a fail- | 
ure; the Liberal, all the world knows, was a 
ideee: ; the Yatler was a failure ;—why | 
should we enumerate them all? Till Lord | 
John Russell bestowed on him his well-mer- 
ited pension, he had to live from hand to 
mouth, on the most precarious, unremunera- 
tive labor. We cannot pretend to imagine 
the cares and anxieties of many trying years, 
nor the patience and fortitude with which he 
bore them. The passages of the Autobiog- 
raphy in which he recalls his sorest troubles, 
are asradiant with hopefulness, as every other 
page of his writings. Ie recalls them, only 
in the spirit in which Burns speaks of his 
misfortunes, and ‘is thankful for them yet,” 
proclaiming in no low or feeble strain his 








experience of their softening, strengthening, 
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world, even what he felt to be wrong in the 
character of others. But charity with him 
goes further even than this, and utterly pro- 
scribes severe views of any thing or person. 
If there be any virtue on which he prides 
himself, and with perfect justice, it is on 
speaking well of everybody; and when he 
comes, in his Autobiography, to put himself 
in the confessional, he looks on nothing with 
so much self-condemnation and regret, as 
on certain early levities, which seem to him 
tobe infringements of that rule. We cannot 
pretend to sympathize with him. No man, 
surely, engaged in the daily storms and con- 
troversies of political writing, ever expressed 
so much remorse, for transgressions so little 
blamable. It may be quite right, that he 
should make the amende honorable to such 
a man as Sir Walter Scott, whom, on absurd 
enough grounds, he had treated with un- 
warrantable flippancy. But one really might 
have thought that the fine and the impris- 
onment and the troubles of a lifetime that 
followed upon them, had pretty well cleared 
all scores between him and the prince re- 
gent. Even if he had come unhurt and 
prosperous out of the conflict, the most zeal- 
ous admirers of George IV. could hardly 
look back to 1812, and blame a liberal poli- 
'tician either for bantering, or gravely and 
bitterly censuring that ‘ corpulent Sarda- 
napalus of fifty;” but, as things really be- 


fell, for the so-called libeller in his old age 


to remember his feat with remorse, is surely 
the very Quixotism of charity. Our readers 
may think there is no great stretch of gener- 
osity or candor, in confessing what there 
is so little to be ashamed of. But few of 
his literary transgressions, we should think, 
were much more serious. One such error 
there was indeed, for which he had to endure 
harsh and not very unjust rebuke; and none 
but a very generous man could talk of that 
transaction as Hunt does. We allude to the 
pnblication of his Recollections of Lord By- 


| ron. We have already suggested what scems 


and elevating influence. One lesson he is | ‘to us the likely origin of that dispute : all 
anxious to derive from them, and to incul- | that any one need care to know of it now, 


eate on all who will listen, is charity; the | 


| 


most universal, all-embracing charity is the | 


prevailing spirit of his writings. He had | 
suffered so much from animosities, founded | 


on misconception of his own character and | 
conduct, that he became nervously alive to 


the danger and cruelty of exhibiting to the | 





we tell in Leigh Hunt’s own words :— 


” 


“T am sorry,” says Mr. Hunt, “I ever 


| wrote a syllable respecting Lord Byron which 


might have been spared. . . . Pride, it is 
said, will have a fall; and I must own, that 
on this subject I have experienced the ‘truth 


of the saying. LIhad prided myself--I should 
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pride myself now if I had not been thus re- 
buked—on not being one of those who talk 
against others. I went counter to this fecl- 
ing in a book; and, to crown the absurdity 
of the contradiction, I was foolish saa 
to suppose that the very fact of my doing so 
would show that I had done it in no other 
instance !—that having been thus public in 
the errer, credit would be given me for never 
having been privately so! Such are the de- 
lusions inflicted on us by self-love. When 
the consequence was represented to me, as 
characterized by my enemies, I felt, enemies 
though they were, as if I blushed from head 
to foot. It is true I had been goaded to the 
task by misrepresentations ; I had resisted 
evcry other species of temptation to do it; 
and, after all, I said more in his excuse, and 
less to his disadvantage, than many of those 
who reproved me. But enough. I owed 
the acknowledgment to him and to myself; 
and I shall proceed on my course with a sigh 
for both, and a trust in the good-will of the 
sincere.” 








These manly and touching words, it scems | 
} 


to us, ought to atone for whatever degree ar 
blame, great or small, may have been attrib- | 
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of wickedness, that he persuades himself, 
under the most trying circumstances, to re- 
main in charity with all men. However bad 
aman’s actions may be, he will not allow 
you to denounce him as a bad man, without 
weighing the circumstances that may have 
brought him to that pass: his nurture, his 
education, and even his natural character, 
for which he thinks him as little responsible 
as for any thing external to himself. Even 
those who differ most widely from him in 
this estimate of human nature, who hold 
him to have left entirely out of view ele- 
ments of the highest importance, and who 
can only smile at the sentimental conclu- 
sions of one whose opinions, as he tells us, 
“came to him through his feelings,” will 
admit that there is something very touching 
in the love and tenderness which lies at the 
root of all this. And yet, if it were not re- 
lieved by some occasional flings of indigna- 
tion at persons whom he thinks more cen- 
sorious than himself, we must own we could 
find it in our hearts to weary of it. Occasion- 
ally, however, the most estimable people are 


utable to the author of the unlucky publi- | made scapegoats for the most disreputable. 
cation they so honestly condemn. We Mr. Wilbcriorce, for example, with whose re- 
should not have quoted them if we had not | ligious views it may readily be gathered that 
thought them more likely to conciliate “ the | unt had little sympathy, is made the ob- 
good-will of the sincere ” than any remarks | ject of some sharp cnough sarcasms; and 
of ours could be; and those who are best) since Evelyn permits himsclf to speak in 
acquainted with Leigh Hunt’s writings will|terms of reprchension of Colonel Blood, 
probably be of opinion, that in spite of this; above mentioned, and of the Duchess of 
particular offence against his favorite prin- Portsmouth, neither the books and gardens 
ciple, his claim to the virtue on which he so|in which he took “his noble innocent de- 
much wished to pride himself continues irre- | light,” nor the fine verses in which Hunt’s 
sistible. His worst enemy cannot even call | favorite, Cowley, celebrates these congenial 
him one of those who “ love to talk against | tastes, can protect him from a treatment 
others.” In spite of all his own hardships ; much less ceremonious than either the beau- 
and disasters, he retains so ardent a belief! tiful duchess or the gallant colonel receive 
in the good and the beautiful everywhere, | at the same gentle hands. There is a pocti- 
and even in human nature, that no contact, | cal justice about this, not entirely displeas- 
in the real world or the world of books, | ing to us. It reconciles us to human nature 








with the opposite qualities, can shake that | 
conviction. ‘There are indeed crimes, cruel- | 
ties, which arouse his indignation; but think 
as badly as he may of the offence, he will 
not heartily condemn the delinquent. Dr. 
Johnson could never have tolerated so bad a 
hater. Ile manages so ingeniously to throw 
the guilt of all that is amiss in a man’s char- 
acter on circumstances, on nature; and sat- 
isfies himself with so comfortable a philoso- 
phy, that no individual is really blameworthy 
for what springs from those fruitful sources 





to find Leigh Hunt treating any one with 
severity. Undiversified with more masculine 
diet, the milk even of human kindness be- 
comes somewhat cloying : we begin to long 
for stronger meat, and ungratefully rebel 
against that sustenance for babes. 

This absence of rigor in his views of men 
and things implics no moral indifference on 
his own part to right or wrong. If the tes- | 


timony of others, or the evidence of his own 
writings, be worth any thing, no more scru- 
|pulously conscientious, upright man ever 
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lived. But the correlate ideas of duty and 
sin are by no means prominent in his phi- 
losophy. As he reasons the matter, all evil 
is mere defect ; and every one ought to ap- 
proach his fellow-creatures on the sympa- 
thetic side, and try what good is to be found 
in them. To take cheerful and happy views 
in religion; to see beauty and a principle of 
improvement in the world around us; toan- 
swer the suspiria de profundis with talk 
about flowers and shining stars ;—this is his 
philosophy of the universe, and-he expounds 
it with a vague and hazy rhetoric, through 
which it is difficult to see any thing but his 
own generous nature. That, however, is all 
that interests us in these views, and gives 
them a beauty and meaning independent of 
their philosophic value. A warm-hearted 
kindness and sympathy for all happy or suf- 
fering men and women is the pervading 
spirit of his writings ; and as in these “ he 


{ 
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the world; as every man possessed of such 
qualities, and freely speaking them forth in 
the abundance of his heart for thirty years 
long, must needs do: how much, they that 
could judge best would perhaps estimate 
highest.” 

We extract these two paragraphs from a 
paper of some length, both because testi- 
mony from such a quarter will have weight 
with the whole world, and because, with 
characteristic vigor and insight, they paint 
for us the whole character of the man. Every 
word tells; and our readers who may have 
perseveringly attained—with the vaguest 
notions of what our author was like—to this 
stage of the present paper, will at least thank 
| us for giving them an opportunity of know- 
ing the man as he was, by reading and re- 
reading his character, by Mr. Carlyle. We 
wish we were warranted in publishing also 





what now lics before us,—Mr. Carlyle’s 


pours out all himself” so freely that eriti- | opinion of the book in which, in the evening 
cism in his case became personal dislike, it | of his days, Leigh Hunt gave to the world 
seems to us equally inevitable now, when |® completer portrait of himself than was 
foolish misconceptions are forgotten, for the | possible even for him, in any other work— 
readers who come to him in good humor, to the Autobiography. Neither party would 
merge all literary admiration in something be dishonored by the widest publication of 
like affection for so beautiful and lovable a | these tender and beautiful words; but we 
character. And if such an impression must | must not trespass on the private correspond- 
be strengthened by testimony, we have it, | ence even of so great a man as Mr. Carlyle. 
in his case, of the rarest and warmest kind. | We think we are guilty of no indiscretion, 
No man’s friends are more enthusiastic in | however, in recording that he finds chiefly 
his praise. Hazlit, who in the recklessness |in that good book—what the reader may find 
of his spleen spares neither friend nor foe, there also if he please—*the image of a 
has none but kind words for Hunt; and we gifted, gentle, patient, and valiant human 
are fortunate in being able to lay before our | soul, as it buffets its way through the billows 
readers the terms in which the writer who of time, and will not drown though often in 
differs the most widely from Leigh Hunt in | danger: cannot be drowned, but conquers 


his manner of regarding all human affairs, 
expresses his admiration and respect. Many 
years ago, Mr. Carlyle had occasion to put 
on record his estimate of Leigh Hunt; we 
extract the following passages for the instruc- 
tion of our readers :— 


“Mr. Hunt is a man of the most indis- 
putably superior worth; a Man of’ Genius, 
in a very strict sense of that word, and in 
all the senses which it bears or implies; of 
brilliant, varied gifts; of graceful fertility ; 
of clearness, lovingness, truthfulness; of 
childlike open character ; also of most pure, 
and even exemplary private deportment: a 
man who can be other than loved only by 
those who have not seen him, or seen him 
from a distance through a false medium. 

“Well seen into, he has done much for 


/and leaves a track of radiance behind it.” 
| Weare inclined to think that the most 
‘popular, at present, of Leigh Hunt’s writ- 
ings, are those which were published long 
after the old prejudices had died away. The 
\charming book called “The Town,” and 
“The Old Court Suburb,” took their place 
at once as altogether unapproachable in their 
kind ; and many readers who know nothing 
else of Hunt have been delighted with his 
sprightly and graceful gossip about London 
and Kensington. You open the pleasant 
pages at some stray moment, and find your- 
self much in the position of that imaginary 


‘butcher boy in Dr. Johnson’s famous Eulogy 
of Burke. You have come into some old fa- 
miliar scene, in company with “ an extraor- 
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dinary man,” and a new and delightful in- |—these things attract his notice: but the 
terest is given to the well-known streets and insignificant wars, and changes of party 
buildings, by the rich talk of a most accom- | government, that occupied so much of these 
plished literary antiquary. Leigh Huntis one | men’s lives, form an insurmountable obstacle 
of the rare men who always have the right as- | to Leigh Hunt’s hearty regard. On the other 
sociation in the right place. Even in Fleet hand, he not only does full justice to Queen 
Street we do not always think of Dr. Johnson; Elizabeth’s greatness; but long before it 
and few people can remember not to forget | had become the fashion for the nineteenth 
Lord Russel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. But | century to adore “the divine perfections of 
Hunt’s mind is so rich and overflowing with | that princess,” as extravagantly as ever did 
curious knowledge, that localities the most Leicester or Raleigh, he had pointed out in 
obscure teem for him with illustrious memo- is few remarkable sentences the true nature 
ries ; and as he points out to you—while you | of the sentiment which dictated the enthu- 
are strolling with him through the wonderful | siastic raptures of her courtiers, and made 
city—the most unpoetical quarters, it is odd | them, in her very “ age and crookedness,” 
that he does not tell you, that Spenser was truth, and not flattery. Where sentiment, 
born here; or Gray; or that there Ben Jonson | indeed, is concerned, it is seldom that his 
quaffed Canaries ; or Beaumont and Fletcher delicate tact goes astray. But he is most 
shared one lodging and one wardrobe. Those | at his ease,—his very style begins to flow 
who, with Dr. Johnson, are famished for lit- | with a sprightlier grace,—when he finds him- 
erary anccdote, will find the richest stores of | self among wits and fine ladies, talking of 
it, old and new, in these two books. No-|courtesy and beauty and love, while Lady 
where is it possible to become more agreea- | Mary Wortley Montague, and the fair maids 
bly acquainted with celebrated people, or to | of honor, the Lepels and Bellendens and 
wander more pleasantly in the by-paths of Gunnings, make the courts of the Georges 
history. History, indeed, is no favorite study | delightful to him, in spite of ungenial kings 
with our author, who underrates the impor- | and queens and princes; or the brilliant 








tance of “ wars and changes of governments ” 
as absurdly as certain historians used to un- 
dervalue anecdote and manners. But no 
one deals better with those parts of the sub- 
ject which attract him; and he can relate 
some well-known story,—the Conspiracy of 
Essex, or the Rye House Plot, and the Death 
of Russel —with a narrative skill, and a 
delicate discrimination of character and mo- 
tives, that we do not know where to find sur- 
passed by more pretentious historians. His 
sketches of the History of Manners, are 
still more interesting ; and we know no bet- 
ter account of the Courts that have bright- 
ened or saddened Whitehall and Kensing- 
ton, from Henry the Eighth’s days to those 
of George III. Not the least amusing part 
of the chapters that deal with this last sub- 
ject, is the appearance of the author himself 
in the various royal drawing-rooms,—his 
own likes and dislikes (which he will not 
own to), his tastes and predilections. The 
great kings, we must say, meet with little 
fine appreciation from him. The saturnine 
reserve, and dryness of William III.; Oli- 
ver Cromwell, now improving an occasion 
in a tedious sermon, now pelting the ladies 
of his court, with sweetmeats at a banquet ; 


blackguard fine gentlemen, and beautiful 
flaunting women, of the court of Charles 
II. and the good-humor and easy manners 
of their master, half reconcile him, as well 
as much severer moralists, to the most like- 
able scoundrels that ever lived. If he could 
bring himself to express hatred for any thing, 
it would be for the ingratitude, meanness, 
selfishness, heartlessness, of that king, and 
his followers ; but he never tires of their so- 
ciety. The Sedleys, and Ethereges, and 
Killigrews, and Carey’s never loose their 
fascination. He lingers nowhere so fondly 
as in their deserted haunts; the playhouse 
where Knipp and Nell Gwyn are acting, and 
Lady Castlemain and Mrs. Stewart looking 
on; the Banquet House, and the Mall, and 
the Hampton Labyrinth,— 

“ Whence all, alas, has vanished from the ring, 

Wits and black eyes, the skittles and the 

king.” 

But the prose writings which, to our mind, 
| contain the best and fullest expression cf his 
genius, are the Essays in the Jndicator, the 

‘ompanion, and the Seer. Itis bare jus- 
tice to say of these, that they place their 
author in the first rank of English Essay- 
ists; the equal companion of Addison and 
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Steele. His merit isdifferent, but not lower 
than theirs. We do not, indeed find in the | 
Indicator, or in its brethren, so courtly a 
scholar and man of the world as Mr. Spec- | 
tator; we have not to admire the same | 
“learned spirit of human dealings ;” we | 
cannot even claim for Hunt, in any equal | 
degree, the polished wit, the humor or the | 
pathos either of Steele or of Addison. But | 
he is neither equalled nor approached in his | 
own peculiar excellencies,—in exuberant | 
fancy; in the imagination which invests | 
with poetry the most trivial commonplaces ; 
in the delicate sensibility with which he 
feels, and teaches his readers also to under- 
stand the inner spirit and beauty of every 
object of his contemplation. If, indeed, the 
“mission” of the poet be to feel and ex- 





press the beauty of the universe, many of 
the Essays are poems, inevery sense of that 
word which does not involve the idea of met- 
rical rhythm. We do not know—to take a 
single instance—to what piece of writing 
that term could be more fitly applied than 
to the essay in the Indicator, on the Reali- 
ties of the Imagination, i in which he describes 
how the faculty that solaced so much that 
was troubled in his own daily life, enriche 
its happy possessor in the most literal sense, 
and creates for him images and shapes of 
beauty. 


“Tt is not mere words to say ”—so he 
makes his boast—* that he who goes through 
a rich man’s park, and sees thingsi in it, which 
never bless the mental eyesight of the pos- 
sessor, is richer than he. He is richer. 
More results of pleasure come home to him. 
The ground is actually more fertile to him : 
the place haunted with finer shapes. He 
has more servants to come at his call, and 
minister to him with full hands. Let 
a poet go through the grounds, and he will 
heighten and increase all these sounds 
and images. He will bring the colors from 
heaven, and put an unearthly meaning into 
the voice. He will have the stories of the 
sylvan inhabitants ; will shift the population 
through infinite varicties : will put a senti- 
ment upon every sight and sound; will be 
human, romantic, supernatural; will make 
all nature send tribute to that spot.” 


eee 


We quote this passage, because, when we 


s | tion, that Leigh Hunt works his charm. 








have added that the most extensive knowl- 
edge of books opens for him one more inex- 
haustible treasury, it expresses better than | 
we could hope to do in any other words, | 
what the Indicator seems to us to accomplish | 
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for his readers. It must not be supposed, 
however, that any thing, so obviously beauti- 


ful as a rich man’s grounds, is—to Leigh 


Hunt at least—at all essential for the en- 
joyment of such ‘pleasures as these. He 
asks only the commonest materials to work 
upon 5 and, by the magical power of as- 
sociation, elicits from them inexhaustible 
stores of beauty and delight. Quoting, for 
example, a letter of Sheridan in which that 
rather insensible wit complains of the impos- 
sibility of writing poetry about a candle- 
stick, a hundred pleasant topics and graceful 
allusions pour upon his mind,—bees and 
their wax, and Apollo, and light, and love, 
and the Greek Anthology, and the Merchant 
of Venice, and Romeo and Juliet; and he 
charmingly illustrates, in the very act of lay- 
ing down the position, that, except to the 
conventional mind, no subject whatever is 
prosaic. We are perpetually reminded, 
while he is giving to the most insignificant 
things new importance and interest, of the 
well-known boast of Stella, that her Dean 
could write admirably even about a broom- 
stick : though it is not, assuredly, by having 
recourse to the irony of that famous medita- 
His 
eyes light upon a common pebble; and he 
straightway begins to think of the murmurs 
of the brooks, and what the pocts have said 
about brooks, and their murmurs ; of that 
beautiful verse in the Ancient Mariner which 
is in all our memories ; of a line of Spenser, 
where he talks of a “ cerule stream ” rum- 
bling in pebble stones ; and this gives occa- 
sion for a very exccllent piece of criticism on 
the use of that particular word. And see, 
he adds, “ how one pleasant thing reminds 
people of another! A pebble reminded us of 
the brooks, and the brooks of the poets, and 
the poets reminded us of the beauty and com- 
prehensiveness of their words, whether be- 
longing to the subject in hand or not.” But 
having got to the poets, what an inexhaust- 
ible treasure is opened for us by Mr. Hunt 
and the pebble !—Green, who flings a stone to 
slay the giant Hypochondria ; Shakspeare’s 
“weariness that snores upon the flint;” 
Keats’ “Grayhaired Saturn, quiet as a 
stone ; ” Marlowe’s splendid catalogue of the 
| precious stones, of which our stone is “ the 
humble relation.” In the same pleasant 


way, also—though it is hardly fair to turn a 
charming paper into a dry index—he will 
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talk about a stick,—tracing it to the remot- , quiet, unpretending pathos; now rising into 
est eastern origin, seeing it, like the dean’s'a thoughtful lay sermon, on the favorite 
broomstick, ‘alive with sap and flourishing | theme—how to make life more beautiful and 
with foliage.” We were rather inclined at | happier. The wit, of which, in its kind, 
this stage, in the enjoyment of a supplement- | there is no lack, consists rather of a certain 
ary pleasure of association, to revert to the | sprightly vivacity and exuberance of animal 
reflection of the immortal original, Is not spirits than of any thing more quotable; no 
man also a stick? But the essay, avoiding one enjoys a joke so thoroughly as Hunt; no 
those profounder regions, dilates on the an-| one pushes a favorite jest to such a length 
tiquity of the use of sticks, and on certain | of ludicrous exaggeration. ‘There is a kind 
anecdotes connected with them: how Socra- | of fun about this, however, which requires the 
tes, meeting with Xenophon in a narrow | excitation of the humorist’s bodily presence 
passage, barred up the way with his stick; to be thoroughly enjoyed; a consciousness 
and how Agesilaus rode upon one, for the of being absurd and amusing—a perpetual 


amusement of his little boy ; and how Charles" 
I., at his trial, held out his stick, to forbid | 
the attorney-general’s proceeding; and a 
touching little story, which we cannot ex- 
tract, of the way in which Andrew Marvell’s 
father, who was drowned, left his for a keep- , 


reiteration, as it were, of Mrs. Mowcher’s 
“ Aint I volatile?” which the glance of an 
eye and the tone of a voice make very de- 


lightful, but which become rather vapid in 


print. The Essays are interspersed with 
tales, after the fashion of the old race of 


sake to a friend. And then we come to Sir Spectators and Tatlers. These are very 
Plume, in the Rape of the Lock ; and to Sir | pleasant reading, but deserve no higher com- 
Richard Steele, who jerked his stick against mendation. The best perhaps is “ the Fair 
the pavement as he walked ; and to Macklin, | Revenge,” which was Shelley’s favorite pa- 
the player, who poked a man’s eye out with | per; and a very pretty and sentimental story 
his ; and to Dr. Johnson, who was told that | it is. But they all turn on points of senti- 
Foote intended to mimic him, and threat- | ment, perfectly true and natural certainly, 
ened to chastise the dog; and to Macphcr- | but too delicate to affect us like the familiar 
son, who threatened to chastise Dr. John- | joys and sorrows, with which Mr. Bickerstaff 
son ; and to the big stick with which the great | moves our tears and our laughter. It is 
lexicographer proposed to repel Macpher- | nothing to say that they fall far short of the 
son’s assault ; and to the celebrated piece of | humor, the life, and the wonderful pathos of 





timber which he lost in the Isle of Mull. 
One great injustice, among many others, 
which we do to these Essays by describing 
them, arises from the hopeless impossibility 
of conveying in our abstract any idea of the 
evanescent graces of style and manner; or 
of the natural spontaneous impulse, with 
which every new topic is suggested. There 
is a provoking air of malice prepense in a 
second-hand report of such things. It is 
like trying te describe a man’s conversation, 
by telling what he talked about. The vivac- 
ity of the good talker evaporates, as much in 
the one case as in the other; and the merits 
of the one are not more portable than those 
of the other, simply because they are the 
same. The Indicator Essays, in short, are 


|that great master. Inkle and Yarico will 
| continue to draw tears from thousands, who 
| read the Fair Revenge, with no other feeling 
| but one, of entertainment. But though we 
cannot think it very happily exhibited in his 
tales, the Indicator undoubtedly contains a 
great deal of observation of life, and a very 
remarkable insight into delicate shades of 
character. There are no better portraits of 
a class than his, of a sailor on shore, and of 
a naval officer, of an old gentleman and an 
old lady,—singularly happy specimens, as it 
seems to us, of the admirable graphic power 
which in the Autobiography gives us so 
| many striking and amusing sketches of ac- 
‘tual men and women. And if any one— 
anxious to give a clearer shape and meaning 





what we can imagine to have been their au- | to the familiar words which convey to most 


thor’s conversation. They are the natural | of us such vague ideas—would understand 
outpourings of a mind, rich in literary knowl- | what is meant by insight into character, we 


edge, overflowing with gayety, fancy, and | know no more illustrative specimen of that 
good feeling ; now chastened with a touch of | faculty, than the paper called “A Human 
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Animal and the other Extreme.” He finds 
in an old biographical dictionary, an account 
of a certain Mr. Hastings, who lived in 1638, 
such details of the man’s personal habits, 
appearance, eccentricities, modes of life and 
conduct, as might come under the observa- 
tion of his friends and neighbors ; and, hav- 
ing quoted those outward indications of char- 
acter, traces them to their inner sources in 
the heart and mind, with a subtle and pen- 
ctrating sagacity, of which we wish our lim- 
its would allow us to give an idea, by quota- 
tion. It is a very commonplace character, 
when we come to know it, and perfectly well 
described in the title of the paper; but its 
construction is so wonderfully laid open be- 
fore us, as to make Mr. Leigh Hunt’s not un- 
kindly dissection as fascinating as we think 
it instructive. We must say of this, as of 
all similar performances, that nothing but 
their actual perusal can give any idea of 
their style and manner: to break them up 
into specimens, is as injurious as it is to de- 
scribe them, and they are too long for quo- 
tation in their integrity. But we cannot 
take leave of the subject, without noticing 
another paper, in which the joys and sorrows 
of the human heart are dealt with in a difier- 
ent way, and far more successfully than when 
he attempts to embody them in a tale. We 
allude to the essay on the Deaths of Little 
Children. Here, he is the lay preacher, and 
a very touching, and gentle one; but we 
must find room for the fine strain of reflec- 


tion with which he concludes—Addison has | 


said nothing so deep about the vanity of 
grieving :— 


“The liability to the loss of children 
seems to be one of the necessary bitters 
thrown into the cup of humanity. We do 
not mean that everybody must lose one of 
his children in order to enjoy the rest; or 
that every individual loss affects us in the 
same proportion. We allude to the deaths 
of infants in general. These might be as 
few as we couldrender them. Butifnone at 
all ever took place, we should regard every 
little child as the man or woman secured ; 
and it will easily be conceived what a world 
of endearing cares and hopes this security 
would endanger. The very idea of infancy 
would lose its continuity with us. Girls and 
boys would be future men and women, not 
present children. ‘They would have attained 
their full growth in our imagination, and 
might as well have been men and women at 
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‘once. On the other hand, those who have 
‘lost an infant are never, as it were, without 
an infant child. They are the only persons 
who, in one sense, retain it always ; and they 
furnish their neighbgys with the same idea. 
The other children grow up to manhood and 
womanhood, and suffer all the changes of 
mortality. This one alone is rendered an 
immortal child. Death has arrested it with 
his kindly harshness, and blessed it with an 
eternal image of youth and innocence.” 


We have left ourselves no room to say 
what we had intended about Leigh Hunt’s 
criticism and his poetry. We must be con- 
tent, in few words, to express our belief that, 
after Coleridge, there is no critic to whom 
the young student of poetry has so much 
reason to be grateful as to Leigh Hunt. He 
|has no pretensions to Coleridge’s psychol- 
| ogy, or power of philosophic analysis; but 
his expositions of the beauties of the great 
|masters—for it is this, the best and most 
, beneficial kind of criticism, that he affects— 
‘are full of taste and feeling ; and his manner 
of imparting his views is so felicitous and 
charming, that the dullest reader, while he 
is in Leigh Hunt’s company, is made to en- 

joy the coyest beauties of Chaucer and Spen- 
ser, and Keats and Coleridge, with some- 
thing of the critic’s own discernment and 
delicacy of perception. As he says of Ari- 
osto, ‘instead of taking thought he chooses 
to take pleasure with us; and we are de- 
lighted that he does us so much honor, and 
makes, as it were, Leigh Hunts of us all.” 
We may find some future opportunity of 
expressing our opinion of the poems. For 
|the present, our limits are reached. One 
thing only we cannot leave unsaid, in justice 
‘to ourselves, our readers, and our author. 
We must remonstrate with the editor of 
what bears to be a “ complete and final edi- 
tion of Leigh Hunt’s poctical works,” on the 
exclusion of some of the poet’s best and most 
characteristic pieces. Leigh Hunt some- 
times ‘* wanted, or forgot, the last and great- 
est art, the art to blot.” There are, for exam- 
ple, some quasi-laureate odes which the world 
might lose without regret. But we are at a 
loss to conceive why sentence of excision 
should have been pronounced on “ Abraham 
and the Fire Worshipper ;” and ‘ Ronald of 
the Perfect Hand.” As far as our own read- 





ers are concerned, we do our best to repair 
another unintelligible omission, by transfer- 
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ring to our pages as much as we have space 


for, of the “‘ Fancy Concert ;”"— 


‘“ THE FANCY CONCERT. 


“They talked of their concerts, their singers, 

and scores, 

And pitied the fever that kept me in-doors ; 

And I smiled in my thought, and said, O ye 
sweet fancies, 

And animal spirits, that still in your dances 

Come bringing me visions, to comfort mny care, 

Now fetch me a concert—imparadise air. 

Then a wind, like a storm out of Eden, came 
pouring 

Fierce into my room, and made tremble the 
flooring, 

And filled, with a sudden impetuous trample 

Of heaven, its corners : and swelled it to ample 

Dimensions to breathe in, and space for all 


power ; 
Which, falling as suddenly, lo! the sweet 
flower 


Of an exquisite fairy voice opened its blessing ; 

And ever and aye, to its constant addressing, 

There came falling in with it, each in the last, 

Flageolets, one by one, and flutes blowing 
more fast, 

And hautboys, and clarinets, acrid of reed, 

And the violin, smoothlier, sustaining the 
speed, 

As the rude tempest gathered, and buz ring- 
ing moons 

Of tambours and huge basses and giant 
bassoons ; 

And the golden trombone, that darteth its 
tongue 

Like a bee of the gods; nor was absent the 
gong, 

Like a sudden fate bringing oracular sound 

Of earth’s iron genius, burst up from the 
ground, 

A terrible slave, come to wait on his masters 

The gods, with exultings that clanged like 
disasters ; 

And then spoke the organs, the very gods 
they, 

Like thunders that roll on a wind-blowing 
day : 

And, taking the rule of the roar in their hands, 

Lo! the Genii of Music came out of all lands; 

And one of them said, ‘ Will my lord tell his 
slave 

What concert ’twould please his Firesideship 
to have?’ 

Then I said, ina tone of immense will and 
pleasure, 

Let orchestras rise to some exquisite measure ; 

And let there be lights and be odors ; and let 

The lovers of music serenely be set ; 

And then, with their singers in lily-white 
stoles, 

And themselves clad in rose-colors, fetch me 
the souls 

Of all the composers accounted divinest, 
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And with their own hands, Iet them play me 
their finest. 
. * * * * 

Oh! truly was Italy heard then, and Germany, 

Melody’s heart, and the rich brain of harmony ; 

Pure Paisiello, whose airs are as new, 

Though we know them by heart, as May blos- 
soms and dew ; 

And nature’s twin son, Pergolesi; and Bach, 

Old father of fugues, with his endless fine talk ; 

And Gluck, who saw gods; and the learned 
sweet feeling 

Of Haydn ; and Winter, whose sorrows are 
healing ; 

And gentlest Corelli, whose bowing seems 
made 

For a hand with a jewel; and Handel, arrayed 

In Olympian thunders, vast lord of the 
spheres, 

Yet pious himself, with his blindness in tears, 

A lover withal, and a conqueror, whose 
marches 

Bring demigods under victorious arches ; 

Thou Arne, sweet and tricksome ; and mas- 
terly Purcell, 

Lay-clerical soul ; and Mozart universal, 

But chiefly with exquisite gallantries found, 

With a grove in the distance, of holier sound ; 

Nor forgot was thy dulcitude, loving Sacchini ; 

Nor love, young and dying, in shape of Bel- 
lini; 

Nor Weber, nor Himmel, nor Mirth’s sweet- 
est name, 

Cimarosa; much less the great organ-voiced 
fame 

Of Marcello, that hushed the Venetian sea; 

And strange was the shout, when it wept, 
hearing thee, 

Thou soul full of grace as of grief, my heart- 
cloven, 

My poor, my most rich, my all-feeling Beet- 
hoven. 

O’er all, like a passion, great Pasta was heard, 

As high as her heart, that truth-uttering bird. 
* * * * * 


And was it a voice ?—or what was it ?—say, 

That, like a fallen angel, beginning to pray, 

Was the soul of all tears, and celestial despair ! 

Paganini it was, ’twixt his dark flowing hair.” 
* * * * * 


We quote these fine verses, because they 
are characteristic in every way ; in the sym- 
pathetic enjoyment, which inspires them ; in 
depth and delicacy of feeling ; in richness, 
and power of expression; in the musical 
flow of the versification; and also, as it 
seems to us, in certain little peculiarities of 
diction, which are not quite so admirable. 
Since the space at our disposal is insufficient 
‘for any thing like adequate criticism, we 
leave Leigh Hunt’s poetry for the present 
without further th We do our read- 


ers a greater service in enabling them to en- 





joy the ‘ Fancy Concert.” 
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From The Spectator. 
COLOSSAL STATUES. 

THE colossal statue of St. Charles Borro- 
meo, which stands on a hill near Arona, 
overlooking the Lago Maggiore, has lately 
been ascended, like Mont Blane and other 
places inaccessible to ordinary mortals, by an 
inglishman—Mr. Sankey. The feat was ac- 
complished inside the statue, by climbing and 
squeezing, like a chimney-sweeper, through 
spaces between the metal and the central 
masonry. The statue, which was placed on 
the hill in the year 1624, is not cast, like or- 
dinary statues, but made of plates of bronze 
about half an inch thick, hammered into 
form and riveted together by copper rivets. 
Such is the excellence of the modelling, that 
Mr. Sankey imagines it could not have been 
done without using some gigantic mould. 
The eyes and ears are perfectly formed, and 
the hair is represented short, the chin being 
covered with a stubbly beard. The expres- 
sion of the features and the attitude are de- 
scribed as admirable. The statue is seventy 
fect high, and cost £40,000 in those days. 
The thumb measured four feet long, and the 
mouth two feet four inches. ‘The inside of 
the head would make a comfortable sitting- 
room. ‘The peculiar mode of construction 
seems to point out at least a very strong and 
ready method of erecting statues of dimen- 
sions far larger than any thing attempted 
now, and suggests some interesting points 
as to the ancient Colossus of Rhodes, of 
which a hundred are spoken of in history. 

Colossal statues have been favorite monu- 
mental works of art from very early times. 
The Egyptian sculptors took the side of a 
mountain for their block, and carved out of 
it a group of their Titan kings. The guar- 
dian statue of the Athenians—the Minerva 
Poliades, which stood on the Acropolis, and 
whose spear-head was seen far at sea by the 
Greck sailors as they came round Cape Su- 
nium—was a gilt bronze statue, and stood 
till the year 395 to strike with wonder Alaric 
the Goth. Some seven centuries later, the 
Greeks built up their colossal Minerva and 
Jupiter at Elis, after the models of: Phidias, 
and under the eye and hand of that great 
representative sculptor, using slabs of gold 
and ivory laid upon marble as a support; 
the head and limbs being carved in ivory, 
the drapery in gold. The Egyptian colossi 
remain to this day, perfect with the excep- 
tion of the head of one, and we are familiar 
with them by their substitutes in the Crystal 
Palace. They are sixty-one feet in height, 
which was the height of the Minerva Polia- 
des; “the great statue of Athene,” as De- 
mosthenes spoke of it, is not known; the 


“Pallas of Velletri” in the Louvre is con- | 
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sidered to represent the attitude of the god- 
dess, and was probably intended as a copy 
on a small scale. Of the cryselephantine 
statues which occupied the temples, the Mi- 
nerva was thirty-seven feet high, and the Ju- 
piter a seated figure, forty-five feet high. A 
century later, when Alexander the Great was 
the hero, colossal statues cast in bronze, 
were made by Lysippus. The well-known 
‘Farnese Hercules” which is in the Naples 
Museum, is a copy in marble by Glycon, of 
the more celebrated figure in bronze by Ly- 
sippus. The two grand equestrian groups at 
Rome, which give the name ‘ Monte Ca- 
vallo” to the hill on which they stand, are 
copies in marble of colossal bronze monu- 
ments in honor of Alexander. Very fine 
copies of these famous works are, shame to 
say, at the present time buried beneath the 
scaffolding of the great orchestra in the Crys- 
tal Palace, as though they had not cost an 
enormous sum, and were of no value as ex- 
amples of art. The Colossus of Rhodes, 
which fables said stood with one foot on each 
side of the harbor mouth, so that the ships 
passed under it, was another statue cast in 
bronze. It was one hundred and five feet 
high, and the largest of which there is any 
description. Pliny says the limbs were hol- 
low, and contained large stones to give 
might and strength to the figure. Whether 
this mode of construction was faulty or not, 
it fell to the ground after fifty-six years from 
the time of its erection in 280 B.c., and the 
fragments remained for centuries, being sold 
in 648 of our era: had it stood over the sea, 
this could not have been the case. 

The German sculptors have shown more 
inclination to colossal works of art than any 
of the moderns. Schwanthaler executed the 
grandest work of our times in the bronze 
statue of Bavaria for the ‘“‘ Ruhmeshalle,” or 
Hall of Heroes, built by Louis, ex-king of 
Bavaria, in front of which it stands, fifty-four 
feet high, with a gigantic lion at her side, 
upon a lofty pedestal, raismg the whole 
group to one hundred and fourteen feet in 
height. <A cast from the head of this statue 
is in the Crystal Palace. Halbig, a pupil of 
Schwanthaler, who produced the colossal 
{statue of ‘ Franconia,” at Kelheim, and 
| Rauch, the sculptor of the magnificent mon- 
jument of Frederick the Great of colossal 
| proportions, at Berlin, and other well-known 

Germans. . 

The Belgian sculptors, William and Joseph 
| Geefs, are also distinguished for their colos- 
| sal statues, of Rubens in the Place Vert, at 
| Antwerp, and of Godfrey de Bouillon. A 
‘cast of the latter was in the 1851 Exhibi- 
| tion, and the Rubens is in the Crystal Palace. 
The colossal works of our English sculp- 
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tors are generally of very inferior mould. 
The strange half-nude figure of Dr. Johnson, 
by Bacon ; a “ Samson,” by Mr. Legrew; a 
“ Milo” and a “ Satan,” by Mr. Lough, are 
neither excellent in art nor indeed to be com- 
pared in point of difficulty with the works 
we have spoken of. The “ Achilles,” and 
the notorious equestrian figure of the Great 
Duke by Mr. Wyatt, which has so long 





been permitted to outrage the architectural 
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proprieties of Mr. Decimus Burton’s trium- 
phal arch, cannot be pointed to with any 
satisfaction, although we admit that perhaps 
both works are seen in a position most ad- 
vantageous to them, and this in addition to 
the fact that the Great Duke and Sir Fred- 
erick Trench can no more be offended at the 
proposal, is a very fair reason why their co- 
lossal uglinesses should be removed to some 
locality more becoming and suitable. 





Ir is said that the truffle is disappearing. 
This singular natural production, which the an- 
cients counted among the minerals, and of whose 
real nature and law of growth we know as little 
as they, though we now call it a fungus—seems 
to grow spontancously among the roots of cer- 
tain oaks, its existence being detected by the 
grubbing of the pigs that run wild in the French 
woods, and that have the gift of perceiving the 
existence of the truffle at the depth of many 
feet below the surface of the earth. If a truffle- 
oak dies, or is cut down, the trufiles disappear. 
If a peasant, eager to find the precious condi- 
ment, digs under the roots of the tree about 
which it grows, he ruins the ‘ truffle-ground.” 
This curious production has neither stem, fibre, 
nor root; and no researches have succeeded in 
discovering the germs from which they are de- 
veloped. ‘The truffle will not grow in land that 
has been manured ; it loves a wild, uncultivated 
soil, enriched only with the rotting leaves of the 
forest, and demands beth moisture and sun for 
its development. The truffle can only be culti- 
vated indirectly, by planting groves of the pecul- 
iar species of oak amongst whose roots it is 
found. 


A Panistan verse-maker, who has been visit- 
ing the Chateau de la Brede, between Toulouse 
and Bordeau, where Montesquieu wrote his great 
treatise, aud the pretty house, shaded by the lime- 
trees of Agen,where the poet Jasmin has written 
his beautiful poems in the fine old Languedocian 
tongue—the tongue of the good King Réné and 
the Provencal troubadours—has been giving 
vent to his enthusiasm in a feuilleton. Having de- 
seribed the old feudal residence of the Montes- 
quicu family, with its triple moats and draw- 
bridges, its vast umbrageous park, massive walls, 
and shadowy apartments, and the spacious room, 
at once study and bed-chamber, where he wrote 
his great treatise, with its one high window, 
shaded by trees, its large writing-table, old-fash- 
ioned bed, with its green hangings and stately 
tester, and sofa covered with faded yellow em- 


broidery, his favorite writing-chair, his lounge by 
the chimney-corner, where a slight but quite per- 
ceptible indentation has been worn in the mar- 
ble of the mantle-piece by the pressure of the 
shoe of the philosopher, who was wont to sit and 
muse with his foot planted always against that 
particular spot; and the family portraits on the 
walls—all of which have been scrupulously pre- 
served by his descendants exactly as they were 
left at the decease of the philosopher. But when 
he comes to treat of his visit to the simple and 
noble-hearted poet, who began life as a barber, 
stuck to the razor until a few years ago, and has 
made a considerable fortune by his poems—the 
finest ever produced in France, say those who 
can read them in the original—he becomes in- 
tenscly lyrical, and winds up his glowing account 
of the incidents of his interview with the poet, his 
delight in listening to Jasmin’s recital of his latest 
productions, and the charms of his conversation, 
at once briliant, nervous and poetic, and pro- 
longed until the stars had set and the sun had 
risen by declaring that he “left his presence 
trickling all over with poetry, and vibrating like 
an ANolian harp.” 


Watter Savace Lanpor, during his so- 
journ at Florence, has gone very little into soci- 
ety, but has occupied himself with putting his 
complete writings in order for the press. His 
entire works, corrected and enlarged, have been 
placed in the hands of Mr. James T. Fields, of 
Boston, whom he has selected as his final editor. 
We shall be glad to possess, one of these days, a 
fair copy, from the Riverside press, of that inim- 
itable ‘* Citation of William Shakspeare ;” and 
those grand ‘ Hellenics,”’—so full of the “ large 
utterance of the early gods.” A private letter 
from Florence says that it is a touching sight to 
see the gray-haired and lonely poct taking daily 
walks with his faithful old dog, the sole com- 
panion of his exile. 





TueEre is a Bible in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen written on 5,476 palm-leaves. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
LAST WORDS. 


WILL, are you sitting and watching there yet ? 
And I know, by a certain skill 


That grows out of utter wakefulness, the night 


must be far spent, Will: 

For, lying awake so many a night, I have learned | 
at last to catch 

From the crowing cock, and the clanging clock, | 
and the sound of the beating watch, 

A misty sense of the measureless march of ‘Time, 
as he passes here, 

Leaving my life behind him; and I know that | 
the dawn is near. 

But you have been watching three nights, Will, 
and you looked so wan to- night, 

I thought, as I saw you sitting there, i in the sad, 
monotonous light 

Of the moody night-lamp near you, that I could 
not choose but close 

My lids as fast, and lie as still, as though I lay 
in a doze: 

For, I thought, “‘ He will deem I am dreaming, 
and then he may steal away, 

And sleep a little: and this will be well.” And 
truly, I dreamed, as I lay 

Wide awake, but all as quiet, as feed the last 
office done, 

They had streaked me out for the grave, Will, 
to which they will bear me anon. 

Dreamed ; for old things and places came danc- 
ing about my brain, 

Like ghosts that dance in an empty house: and 
my thoughts went slipping again 

By green back-ways forgotten to a stiller circle 
of time, 

Where violets, faded forever, seemed blowing as 
once in their prime: 

And I fancied that you and I, Will, were boys 
again as of old, 

At dawn on the hill-top together, at eve in the 
fielil by the fold ; 

Till the thought of this was growing too wildly 
sweet to be borne, 

And I oped my eyes, and turned me round, and 
there, in the light forlorn, 

I find you sitting beside me. But the dawn is 
at hand, I know. 

Sleep a little. I shall not die to-night. You 
may leave me. Go. 

Eh! is it time for the drink ? must you mix it ? 
it does me no good. 

But thanks, old friend, true friend ! I would live 
for your sake, if I could. 

Ay, there are some good things in life, that fall 
not away with the rest. 

And, of all best things upon earth, I hold that 
a faithful friend is the best. 

For woman, Will, is a thorny flower: it breaks, 
and we bleed and smart: 

The blossom falls at the fairest, and the thorn 
runs into the heart. 

And woman’s love is a bitter fruit; and, how- 
ever he bite it, or sip, 

There’s many a man has lived to curse the taste 
of that fruit on his lip. 

But never was any man yet, as I ween, be he 
whosoever he may, 
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That has known what a true friend is, Will, and 
wished that knowledge away. 

You were proud of my promise, faithful despite 
of my fall, 

“Sad when the world seemed over sweet, sweet 
when the world turned gall : 

| When I cloaked myself in the pride of praise 
from what God grieved to sce, 

| You saw through the glittering lie of it all, and 
silently mourned for me: 


When the world took back what the world had 


given, and scorn with praise changed 
place, 

I, from my sackcloth and ashes, looked up, and 
saw hope glow on your face : 

Therefore, fair weather be yours, Will, whether 
it shines or pours, 

And, if I can slip from out of my grave, my 
spirit will visit yours. 


O woman eyes that have smiled and smiled, O 
woman lips that have kissed 

The life-blood out of my heart, why thus forever 
do you persist, 

Pressing out of the dark all round, to bewilder 
my dying hours 

With your ghostly sorceries brewed from the 
‘breath of your poison flowers 4 

Siill, though the idol be broken, I see at their 
ancient revels, 

The riven altar around, come dancing the sclf- 
same devils. 

Lente currite, lente currite, noctis equi! 

Linger a little, O Time, and let me be saved ere 
I die. 

How many a night ’neath her window have I 
walked in the wind and rain, 

Only to look at her shadow fleet over the lighted 
pane, 

Alas! ’twas the shadow that rested, ’twas her- 
self that fleeted, you see, 

And nowI am dying, I know it: dying, and 
where is she ? 

Dancing divinely, perchance, or, over her soft 
har Pp strings, 

Using the past to give pathos to the little new 
song that she sings. 

Bitter? I dare not be bitter in the few last 
hours left to live. 

Needing so much forgiveness, God grant me at 
least to forgive. 

There can be no space for the ghost of her face 
down in the narrow room, 

And the mole is blind, and the worm is mute, 
and there must be rest in the tomb. 

And just one failure more or less to a life that 
seems to be 

(Whilst I lie looking upon it, as a bird on the 
broken tree 

She hovers about, ere making wing for a land 
of lovelier growth, 

Brighter blossom, and purer air, somewhere far 
off in the south) 

Failure, crowning failure, failure from end to 
end, 

Just one more or less, what matter, to the many 
no grief can mend ? 

Not to know vice is virtue, not fate, however 
men rave: 
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And next to this I hold that man to he buta 
coward and slave 

Who bears the plague spot about him, and, 
knowing it, shrinks or fears 

To brand it out, though the burning knife should 
hiss in his heart’s hot tears. 

But I have caught the contagion of a world that 
I never loved, 


Pleased myself with approval of those that I} 


never approved, 

Paltered with pleasures that pleased not, and 
fame where no fame could be, 

And how shall I look, do you think, Will, when 
the angels are looking on me ? 

Yet oh! the confident spirit once mine, to dare 
and to do! 

Take the world into my hand, and shape it, and 
make it anew: 

Gather all men in my purpose, men in their 
darkness and dearth, 

Men in their meanness and misery, made of the 
dust of the earth, 

Mould them afresh, and make out of them Man, 
with his spirit sublime, 

Man, the great heir of Eternity, dragging the 
conquests of Time ! 

Therefore 1 mingled among them, deeming the 
poet should hold 

All natures saved in his own, as the world in 
the ark was of old : 

All natures saved in his own to be types of a no- 
bler race, 

When the old world passeth away and the new 
world taketh his place. 

Triple fool in my folly ! purblind and impotent 
worm, 

Thinking to move the world, who could not my- 
self stand firm ! 

Cheat of a worn out trick, as one that on ship- 
board roves 

Wherever the wind may blow, still deeming the 
continent moves ! 

Blowing the frothy bubble of life’s brittle pur- 
pose away ; 

Child, ever chasing the morrow, who now can- 
not ransom a day : 

Still I called Fame to lead onward, forgetting 
she follows behind 


Those who know whither they walk through the | 


praise or dispraise of mankind. 

All my life (looking back on it) shows like the 
broken stair 

That winds round a ruined tower, and never 
will lead anywhere. 

Friend, lay your hand in my own, and swear to 
me, when you have seen 

My body borne out from the door, ere the grass 
on my grave shall be green, 

You will burn every book I have written. And 
so perish, one and all, 

Each trace of the struggle that failed with the 
life that I cannot recall. 

Dust and ashes, earth’s dress, which the mattock 
may give to the mole! 

Something, though stained and defaced, sur- 
vives, as I trust, with the soul. 


Something? . . . Ay, something comes back to 
me,... Think! that I might have been 
.. + What? 


‘ Almost, I fancy at times, what I meant to have 


been, and am not. 

Where was the fault? Was it streneth fell 
short? And yet (I can speak of it now) 

| How my spirit sung like the resonant nerve of a 
warrior’s battle bow 

When the shaft has leapt from the string, what 
time, her-first bright banner unfurled, 

Song aimed her arrowy purpose in me sharp at 
the heart of the world. 

Was it the hand that faltered, unskilled ? or was 
it the eye that deceived 2 

However I reason it out, there remains a failure 
time has not retrieved. 

| I said I would live in all lives that beat, and love 

| in all loves that be: 

| I would crown me lord of all passions; and the 
passions were lords of me. 

| I would compass every circle, I would enter at 
every door, 

In the starry spiral of science, and the labyrinth 
of lore, 

Only to follow the flying foot of love to his last 
retreat. 

Fool; that with man’s all-imperfect would cir- 
cumscribe God’s all-complete ! 

Arrogant error; whereby I starved like the fool 
in the fable of old, 

Whom the gods destroyed by the gift he craved, 
turning all things to gold. 

Be wise: knew what to leave unknown. The 
flowers bloom on the brink, 

But black death lurks at the bottom. Help men 
to enjoy, not to think, 

O poet to whom I give place! cull the latest ef- 

| fect, leave the cause. 

| Few that dive for the pearl of the deep but are 








crushed in the kraken’s jaws. 

| While the harp of Arion is heard at eve over the 

| glimmering ocean : 

‘He floats in the foam, on the dolphin’s back, 

| gliding with gentle motion, 

| Over the rolling water, under the light of the 
beaming star, 

And the nymphs, half asleep on the surface, sail 
moving his musical car. 

A little knowledge will turn youth gray. And 
I stood chill in the sun, 

Naming you each of the roses; blest by the 
beauty of none. 

My song had an after-savor of the salt of many 
tears, 

| Or it burned with a bitter foretaste of the end as 

it now appears : 

| And the world that had paused to listen awhile, 
because the first notes were gay, 

Passed on its way with a sneer and a smile: 
“Has he nothing fresher to say ? 

This poct’s mind was a weedy flower that pres- 
ently comes to naught !” 

For the world was not so sad but what my song 
was sadder, it thought. 

Comfort me naught. For if aught be worse 
than failure from over-stress 

Of a life’s prime purpose, it is to sit down with 
a little success. 

Talk not of genius bafficd. Genius is master of 
man. 
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Genius does what it must, and talent does what 
it can. 

Blot out my name, that the spirits of Shakspeare 
and Milton and Burns 

Look not down on the praises of fools with a 
pity my soul yet spurns, 

And yet, had I only the trick of an aptitude 
shrewd of its kind, 

I should have lived longer, I think, more merry 
of heart and of mind. 

Surely, I knew (who better?) the innermost se- 
cret of each 

Bird and beast and flower. 
to them speech # 

All the pale spirits of storm, that sail down 
streams of the wind, 

Cleaving the thunder-cloud, with wild hair blow- 
ing behind ; 

All the soft seraphs that float in the light of the 
crimson-eye, 

When Hesper begins to glitter, and the heavy 
woodland to heave : 

All the white nymphs of the water that dwell 
mid the lilies alone : 

And the buskined maids for the love of whom 
the hoary oak trees groan ; 

They came to my call in the forest ; they crept 
to my feet from the river : 

They softly looked out of the sky when I sung, 
and their wings beat with breathless en- 
deavor 

The blocks of the broken thunder piling their 
stormy lattices, 

Over the moaning mountain walls, and over the 
sobbing seas. 

So many more reproachful faces around my 
bed! 

Voices moaning about me: “ Ah! couldst thou 
not heed what we said 4” 

Peace to the past! it skills not now: these 
thoughts that vex it in vain 

Are but the dust of a broken purpose blowing 
about the brain 

Which presently will be tenantless, when the 
wanton worms carouse, 

And the mole builds over my bones his little 
windowless house. 

It is growing darker and stranger, Will, and 
colder—dark and cold, 

Dark and cold! Is the lamp gone out ? 

me thy hand to hold. 

tis life’s brief candle burning down. 

Tears? tears, Will? Why, 

This which we call dying is only ceasing to dic. 

It is but the giving over a game all lose. Fear 
life, not death. 

The hard thing was to live, Will. 
bourne this breath 

Is going, the way is, easy now. 
and music, life, 

Like a pagan sacrifice, leads us along to this 
dark High Priest with the knife. 





Failed I to give 


Give 
No: 


To whatever 


With flowers 
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I have been too peevish at mere mischance. 
For whether we build it, friend, 

Of brick or jasper, life’s large base dwindles into 
this point at the end, 

A kind of nothing! Who knows whether ’tis 
fittest to weep or laugh 

At those thin curtains the spider spins o’er each 
dusty epitaph ? 

I talk wildly. But this I know, that not even 
the best and first, 

When all is done, can claim by desert what even 
to the last and worst 

Of us weak workmen, God from the depth of his 
infinite mercy giveth. 

These bones shall rest in peace, for I know tliat 
my Redeemer liveth. 

Doubtful images come and go; and I seem to 
be passing them by. 

Bubbles these be of the mind, which show that 
the stream is hurrying nigh 

To the home of waters. Already I feel, in a 
sort of still sweet awe, 

The great main current of all that Iam begin- 
ning to draw and draw 

Into perfect peace. I attain at last! 
long, long reaching out 

Of the soul to something beyond her. Now 
comes the end of all doubt. 

The vanishing point in the picture! 
tered weak words to-night, 

And foolish. A thousand failures, what are 
these in the sight 

Of the One All-Perfect who, whether man fails 
in his work, or succeeds, 

Builds surely, solemnly up from our broken 
days and deeds 

The infinite purpose of time. 
laborers all, 

Early or late, or first or last at the gate in the 
vineyard wall. 

Lord! if, in love, though fainting oft, I have 
tended thy gracious Vine, 

Oh! quench the thirst on these dying lips, Thou 
who pourest the wine. 

HIush! Iam in the way to study a long, long 

silence now. 

I know at last what I cannot tell; I see what I 
may not show. 

Pray awhile for my soul. Then sleep. There 
is nothing in this to fear. 

I shall sleep into death. Night sleeps. 
hoarse wolf howls not near, 

No dull owl beats the casement, and no rough- 
bearded star 

Stares on my mild departure from yon dark 
window bar. 

Nature takes no notice of those that are coming 
or going. 

To-morrow make ready my grave, Will. 
morrow new flowers will be blowing. 

OweEN MEREDITH. 
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From The Ladies’ Companion. 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
Not long ago I received the following 
note, accompanied by a manuscript, from my 
friend Graham, of King’s College, Oxford : 


“My DEAR THomson,—You are at liberty 
to make what use you please of the enclosed 
remarks, the substance of which was sug- 
gested by our interesting conversation of 
yesterday. I think I may say you will find 
the calculations correct. It is a theory which 
has long occupied my thoughts, otherwise I 
should teel more diflidence in submitting to 
you my conclusions. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“ERNEST GRAHAM. 

“ King’s College, Aug. 4.” 

Having hastily glanced over the note, I 
seized upon the manuscript with a feeling of 
intense satisfaction; for being deeply en- 
gaged in writing a scientific work, and wish- 
ing to save time, I had referred some com- 
plicated difficulties to my friend for solution, 
and, in the course of a long conversation, 
was compelled to marvel afresh at his lucid 
insight and power of reasoning. At my re- 
quest he promised to give me his ideas in 
writing, the next morning. I accordingly 
hurried over my lecture, to the evident sat- 
isfaction of my pupils, and hastening to my 
rooms, was dclighted to find a bulky envel- 
ope on the table, bearing my name in Gra- 
ham’s well-known crablike writing. 

The first six lines of the manuscript, how- 
ever, inspired me with a fecling of utter be- 
wilderment ; then of fear for my friend, lest 
much learning had made him mad ; to which 
succeeded intense disappointment and dis- 
gust, for the paper enclosed had nothing 
whatever to do with the subject on which I 
was at work, and in my scientific zeal I had 
refused a dinner at the vice-chancellor’s, in 
order that I might write uninterruptedly. 

There was no remedying the mistake, as 
Graham had left that morning by the eleven 
o’clock train, for some out-of-the-way place 
in the country, and I knew him too well to 
hope he had left his address at the porter’s 
lodge. It was another of the many instances 
of his carelessness and philosophic absence 
of mind. Ife had been confused, no doubt, 
by the necessity for making methodical prep- 
arations lor his departure, and had-sent me 
his Diary instead of the promised notes. 

I took up the manuscript again, and a} 
savage grin overspread my face as I became 
immersed in its contents. 

Authorized by Graham’s note, “I will 
make what use” I * please of the enclosed,” 
though I do not see how the “ substance ” 
could have been “ suggested by our interest- 





ing conversation of yesterday,” except that I 
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recollect his extreme confusion when I asked 
him if it were true that he was going to 
marry, and had decided to take the living 
left vacant by Milton’s death. 

His answer I do not. remember ; indeed, I 
did not attend to it at the time, so unfounded 
and improbable had the report seemed ; for 
none of us could believe that Graham, de- 
voted as he was to study, would ever be in- 
duced to give up his college life. 

I shall now, however, let the manuscript 
speak for itself, merely stopping to observe 
that if any weak-minded reader should be 
scandalized, at what he may consider my 
breach of friendship, I only ask him to put 
himself in my position, when I am convinced 
he would act precisely as I have done. 

* * * * * 


Monday, June 3.—I wish I could retract 
that promise, and yet I scarcely see how I 
could have refused. Certainly my brother 
is right in marrying, as he prefers domestic 
life, and from his account he has realized his 
ideal of perfection in the wife he has chosen, 
Rosa Lennox being as good as she is pretty. 
But why must he insist on my marrying 
them? I feel disturbed this evening out of 
my wonted quiet, I therefore betake myself 
to my journal. 

It is strange that this habit of writing 
down my surface-thoughts should have so 
grown upon me of late. But we resident 
Fellows of Colleges, leading such isolated 
lives, naturally have recourse to various 
sorry expedients for supplying the want of 
sympathy, of kindly intercourse, which every 
man must feel who, wearied with the day’s 
labor or idleness, returns at evening, not 
home, but to his “rooms,” I fear I must 
take to writing with quills. My gold pen 
has just slit down to the third letter of the 
maker’s name. It is the second I have 
bought this term. It must have been coun- 
terfeit, or it would have bent, and gently 
broken off, instead of splitting, gold being 
the most malleable of the metals. I am 
afraid the tradesmen cheat me. I must en- 
deavor to be firmer with them, when I re- 
quest them to send their various articles of 
merchandise to my rooms. This habitual 
shyness in my demeanor towards my inferi- 
ors and to ladies is a great trialto me. Per- 
haps my stay in the country will be benefi- 
cial to me in this respect; but I fear lest it 
should be the reverse. I am sorry Milton’s 
health is failing so rapidly. I could not do 
otherwise than accede to his request that I 
should stay after the wedding, and take his 
duty for a month, while he tries what sea- 
air will do for him; but he knows not what 
an effort it is to me to go amongst strangers. 
I must say nothing could be more cordial 
than the letter of invitation from Mr. Len- 
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nox, and George has laughed me out of my | give her some idea of the beauty of the an- 
intention of shutting myself up alone at the |cient drama. But the young lady yawned 
Rectory till Milton’s return, although I| several times behind her fan, which she at 


should much prefer it, as being not unlike 
my present mode of living. 

I sometimes wonder whether it will be my 
lot to outlive all my friends, and linger on 
to extreme old age, a prey to the martyrdom 
of gout. Perhaps, though, I may be carried 
off suddenly by apoplexy, and be discovered 
next morning by my bed-maker, who will 
doubtless appropriate to herself any affecting 
little memorial of me that she can lay her 
hands on. 

And there is that wedding to be got over! 
I think George said there were six sisters, 
and the lady whom I am to marry (to my 
brother) ours the seventh. Seven of them 
—seven sisters! Perhaps they will not all 
be present. 

* * * * 

Tuesday, June 4th, 12 p.m.—George per- 
suaded me to go with him this evening toa 
party at Professor Q’s.; toaccustom me, he 
said, to the society of ladies, as I shall 
shortly see so many. The rooms were 
crowded with ladies, who all scemed en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. The Babel 
of their voices almost deafened me. 

George was speaking to a young lady of 
his acquaintance, and I was just making up 
my mind to cross over to Thomson, when I 
heard her say, “ Who is that shy man in 
spectacles ?” 

I had no time to escape; my brother in- 
troduced me, and I found myself sitting by 
her side. 

Before entering into conversation I took 
a general survey of her, in order to calculate 
from her appearance what would be the 
most fitting topic to begin upon. I was not 
altogether favorably impressed. She wore 
arcrimson gown, of a diaphanous texture, 
and: se voluminous in its extent, that I was 
half enveloped in its folds. Her black eyes 
were very wide open, in consequence, no 
doubt, of her hair being torn up by the roots, 
and dragged to the back of her head, where 
it was tied in an Alexandrian knot, and, to 
‘my surprise, held in its place by a brazen 
arrow, apparently transfixing her organ of 

self-esteem. 

I thought some of the superfluous drapery 
of her skirts would have been better be- 
stowed about her shoulders and arms. She 


last let fall, and on my presenting it to her 
expressed her gratitude by uttering the poly- 
syllable “ Thankyouverymuch.” Our con- 
versation was then terminated by her being 
requested to sing, which she did with con- 
siderable energy. 

I certainly share Thomson’s aversion to 
the society of ladies. The race has degen- 
erated since my grandmother’s time. I meet 
with none like ker. And my. dear mother, too 
—though I was only a child when she died, 
I can recollect her just such another. But 
they were brilliant exceptions. As Thom- 
son somewhat ill-naturedly says: “* Women 
cannot sympathize with our pursuits, and we 
are compelled to fly from theirs. What with 
us rises into noble ambition, sinks, with 
their weaker natures, into its most worth- 
less form of vanity.” I do not say that this 
is my own experience, and now I think of it, 
Thomson confided to me one day in the Com- 
bination Room, that he had been “jilted,” 
as it is called. An unmeaning word, and 
without derivation, but quite good cnough 
for the purpose it serves ! 

Thomson and I had some trouble in find- 
ing a comparatively quiet corner in a low 
window, where there chanced to be only one 
young lady and, I believe, an undergraduate. 

Thomson is progressing rapidly with his 
book—the “ Pompholygopaphlasmata.” It 
will be a splendid addition to the science 
and philosophy of the age. We had a long 
talk, but were at much pains to make our- 
selves heard, being compelled to speak at 
the tops of our voices, in consequence of the 
incessant music and singing. My throat is 
still sore with the prolonged effort. Per- 
“ ~ I am going to have diphtheria ! 

y the way, I was much interested this 
evening in observing the process of dancing. 
I stood for some time in the hall, watching 
them through an open door. It was a waltz, 
George said. The dancers were performing 
the circuit of the room ina series of rapid 
whirls. The complicated, circular move- 
ment was a most beautiful illustration of the 
rotation of the planets on their axes, while 
accomplishing their orbits. And, in com- 
parison with their infinitesimal movements, 
the motion of the earth itself—flying through 
a space, and yet producing no sensible effect 

















seemed far more self-possessed than I was, | on the regular harmony of their ever-shifting 
and began to ask me a variety of questions, | orbits—reminded me forcibly of Miidler’s 
looking straight into my eyes all the time. | suggestion of the flight of our stcllar system 
I satisfied her that I was not a member of |rounda central sun. I pointed this out to 
the Volunteer Rifle Corps, nor did I feel any George, but could not succeed in making it 
interest in the opera. I told her it was a/ quite clear to him. 
feeble and mischievous perversion of the ° ° 

splendid Greek model, and endeavored to| FAIRFIELD Manor, Wednesday, June 5. 


* * * 
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—George and I arrived here to-day, after a 
long and pleasant drive from the station. 
The beautiful luxuriance of the country fills 
me with delight. I had no idea Spring was 
so far advanced. On reaching the Manor 
we were welcomed most kindly by the squire 
and his wife. The whole family were in the 
garden when we drove up, and it was some- 
thing of an ordeal to be introduced to so 
many. George kissed them all—all the seven 
young ladies—and then disappeared into the 
nouse with the prettiest, leaving me alone 
among them. I did not, however, find my- 
sclf so nervous as usual, and I must say I 
was pleased to see such a galaxy of bright 
eyes and laughing lips. Their voices, too, 
in speaking, are very sweet, and there is a 
gentle courtesy in their manners that grati- 
fies me, and puts me at my ease, more than 
I could have hoped. 

Their mother, Mrs. Lennox, has a very 
beautiful countenance, although she is some- 
what advanced in years. Mr. Lennox is a 
fine specimen of the country squire. He is 
also a magistrate, and is looked up to by the 
village people with considerable awe and re- 
spect. Iam particularly struck by the bloom- 
ing youth of these girls. The youngest I 
should take to be about sixteen, and I should 
say there was not more than three years’ 
difference between her and the eldest of the 
seven. 

I called at the Rectory this evening. Mil- 
ton looks much aged since I saw him last. 
He has grown quite infirm. We had some 
pleasant talk over college affairs. He tells 
me George could not have made a better 
choice. ‘The girls have been brought up 


with simple country tastes, and are high-. 


principled, well-educated, and refined. Their 
mother is the Lady Bountiful of the village, 
in the absence of female influence at the 
Rectory. 

Poor Milton! It is a pity he never mar- 
ried. Iam glad George and tbis pretty girl 
will not have his fate: to be engaged for 
eighteen years, and then for her to die just 
before a college living falls vacant. 

Friday, June 7th.—Yesterday I married 
my dear brother. I am fairly established 
here for a month, in the absence of Milton. 


I greatly fear there are no sea-breezes that | 
can bring back health and strength to him. | 


It was very kind of him to stay till after the 
ceremony. I do not remember being pres- 
ent at a wedding before, and I stood in need 
of his assistance. 


There was something to me very touching» 


and beautiful in the happiness and sorrow of 
the young bride. Iwas moved beyond my 
wont, and kissed her. I dare say I am 
nearly old enough to be her father, beside 
being her brother-in-law. It is a relief this 


morning to find the six sisters in their every- 
day dresses. Yesterday they appeared more 
like nebule than mortals, in their filmy and 
almost spherical garments. I have occasion- 
ally wondered why young ladies take so 
much pains to appear, at evening parties, to 
the greatest possible disadvantage. Per- 
haps this is only so far as my taste is con- 
cerned ; but certainly, till I came here, I had 
observed little else in them, beyond a love 
of admiration. 

These girls are far more attractive in their 
domestic life. I should not have been sur- 
prised at my brother’s falling in love with 
ses one of them. 

t is a new and strange thing for me to ex- 
change the studious monotony of my college 
routine for this varied country life. I feel as 
if I had laid down some abstruse mathemat- 
ical book which had long wearied my brain, 
and taken up in its stead a beautiful Pas- 
toral, whose melodious thoughts and pure 
images, are echoed and reflected in my heart. 

It is strange that although in circumstances 
of real danger I have no want of courage or 
presence of mind, yet in minor things I am 
certainly a nervous man. I trust none of 
these ladies are aware of my extreme aver- 
sion to the turkey-cock ! 

His appearance altogether is eminently 
unprepossessing owing to the threatening 
manner in which he inflates his feathers, and 
grates them along the ground, and the sud- 
den inflammation of the remarkable appen- 
dage from his beak. 

Having never before seen a fowl of this 
description, I am naturally discomposed at 
its rapid advances whenever it perceives me. 
This feeling, however, does not come under 
the denomination of fear; I rather take it 
| to be the natural effect upon the nerves, of a 
Sight altogether unfamiliar and startling— 
such an emotion, e.g., as might have been 
'felt by Wellington, or Napoleon, had they, 
in these modern times, encountered in a nar- 
/row pass one of the gorgons or chimeras of 
| antiquity. 

* 





* * * * 


| Sunday, 9th.—This has been a very 
pleasant day. My sermon this morning was 
somewhat too abstruse for a country congre- 
gation. In fact, I had selected one that I 
considered the best, from a course of ser- 
mons I preached before the university, last 
long vacation—“‘ On the Necessity of Re- 
generation, as enforced by the peculiar 
power of the Greek Particle.” 

The morning was rather sultry, and the 
church, being crowded, was oppressively 
warm. Mr. Lennox made most praiseworthy 
efforts to keep himself awake. As to Miss 
Esther, she fairly nodded, and was several 
times roused by one of her sisters, when she 
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would give a frightened glance upwards, to 
see if I had observed her delinquency ; but 
the next minute her pretty eye-lashes were 
drooping again. I looked at them more 
than once. Of all the sisters, Esther is my 
favorite. Ican see she is a little afraid of 
me. She evidently looks upon me as a mir- 
acle of learning and philosophy. I am com- 
pletely at my ease in her company, while her 
sisters tacitly acknowledge my shyness by 
their kind efforts to make me forget it. I 
noticed to-day that some one had tied up 
the turkey-cock with a long blue ribbon. I 
am certain it was not Esther. 

We sat this evening in the verandah, 
where we were joined by the curate, Mr. 
Harwood. He brought Miss Mary a hand- 
ful of extremely elegant flowers. She told 
me they were “moss-roses.” I like the 
expression of courtesy and good-will, con- 
veyed by such offerings, and accordingly, I 
presented Miss Esther with two of the larg- 
est roses Icould find. They excelled in size 
and brilliancy any I remember to have seen, 
and, with two or three sprays of laburnum, 
formed a most striking combination of color. 
I could not help saying, as I presented them, 
‘Had you taken these roses to church this 
morning, Miss Esther, their fragrance might 
have counteracted the effect of my sermon, by 
keeping you awake.” Mr. Lennox and Har- 
wood laughed very heartily ; Esther, how- 
ever, thanked me prettily for the flowers, 
saying, “‘ But these are peonics, Mr. Graham, 
and I do not think they would have kept 
me awake. [ assure you it was not the ser- 
mon, though most of it was too difficult for 
me to understand. Papa liked it; but then 
he knows Greek. However, I heard every 
word of your sermon this evening.” 

(During the interval between the services, 
I had written another sermon for the even- 
ing, more adapted to a country congrega- 
tion). 

“Yes, Mr. Graham,” said Harwood, “I 
was told in the village, as I came, that ‘ the 
great scollard from Oxford had preached to 
the gentle-folk in the morning, and to the 
country-folk in the evening; and they 
scarcely knew which sermon to admire the 
most.’” 

Harwood then produced a flute from his 
pocket, and, with the accompaniment of the 
harp and piano, gave us, what I considered, 
some very fine music. ‘They persuaded me, 
after a time, to join them in singing some 
chants. I really think I should not sing at 
all badly if I cultivated my voice, and if 1| 
could only manage to keep in tune. 

* * * * 


A MONTH IN 





Monday.—Miss Esther accompanied me 
to-day, at my request, to visit some of the 
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cottages. It was pretty to see the children 
crowding round’her. I was pleased with 
her friendly manner to the poor people. She 
seemed quite at home among them all. 

If ever I made up my mind to take a 
country living, I should think seriously of 
marrying. But my fear is lest my solitary 
life should have rendered me an uncongenial 
companion for an innocent young girl, whose 
only teachers hitherto have been Happiness 
and Love. 

Ah no! Heaven forbid that I should seck 
my happiness at the price of her own! I 
must remain content with the path in life I 
have already marked out for myself; nor 
must I complain that its inevitable ending 
shall neither be hallowed by Love nor glori- 
fied by Fame, for I have passed the roses 
by, and I am not worthy of the laurel crown. 

* * * * * 


July 1.—The days have passed like a 
dream ! 

I even forgot to keep my journal. In fact, 
I have no need of it here, and it would be 
better if each day, as it passes, were for- 
gotten. The “ Pastoral” is almost at an 
end, and with its last sweet rhymes still 
ringing in my ears I return to my life of 
seclusion and monotony. 

It might be different if I believed Esther 
could love me; but hers is no more than a 
simple feeling of affectionate gratitude tow- 
ards a friend who cannot altogether conceal 
his deep interest inher. And, knowing this, 
I take my departure. It would have been 
better if I had leftlong ago. I had intended 
to go to-day, but Mr. Lennox has gone to 
see Milton, and I must wait till his return 
as I wish to bid him good-by. 

Tuesday 2.—My poor friend Milton died 
yesterday evening! no one was with him at 
the last, excepting Lennox. One more is 
gone from the few whom I call “friend.” 
And already—so inexorable is the separation 
between life and death—already my thoughts 
desert him and his memory, to revert to my- 
self; for it is at my option to accept or re- 
fuse this living, left vacant by his death. 

But I decided long since that a country 
life would be uncongenial to me, and my de- 
termination has always been to live and die 
within my college walls. Still I am not sure 
that it is ever wise to lay down rules for the 
future without considering how far events 
may serve to modify or alter our opinions. 
I will think this matter over again, and 
though I may arrive at the same conclusion, 
I will not be influenced by any previous de- 
termination. 

Tuesday, 12 p.m.—Another dreamy, un- 
real day has passed, and all day long I have 
said to myself that it is the last. For my 
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mind is fully made up. I should not be 
justified in seeking my own happiness, when 
I could make so inadequate a return, and 
Esther’s happiness is far dearer to me than 
my own. 

My glimpse of domestic life has done little 
for me, but to send me back to my rooms a 
more solitary man than I was when I left 
them. For I leave here all that remained to 
me of my youth; and when I go back in 
thought to my silent rooms, I fecl as though 
I had never left them; for there, sitting at 
my study table, I see myself, as I was before 
this revelation of happiness and life dawned 
on me; I see my own self, bending wearily 
over my open books, and waiting to greet 
me on my return. 

And all day long, in the garden bright 
with a thousand roses; in the fragrant i'l 
ficld where we sat beneath a splendid oak, 
while I read to them from their favorite 
poct, Dante; through all the house, where 
from the open doors and windows came the 
rustling of summer dresses and the murmur 
of happy voices—cverywhere the same feel- 
ing has haunted me, and seemed to express 
itself in every sight and sound. And in 
Esther’s sweet brown eyes—but I tried hard 
not to look atthem. I fear lest they should 
be stereotyped in my memory, and rise up 
in the future solitude, between me and my 
books, putting my philosophy to flight, and 
overturning all my sophistry with their silent 
eloquence. 

This is almost the last entry I shall make 
in my diary. I shall not continue it on my 
return to Oxford. Whatever there was .of 
alleviation in its counterfeit companionship, 
has vanished before the reality of friendship 
and sympathy. 

I will take it back, read it over once, and 
then destroy it. I trust it will not get 
amongst my loose papers, for I should be 
sorry for it to fall into the hands of any of 
my mathematical friends—Thomson, for in- 
stance! 

I would trust it less with him, than with 
any one I know. 

With such a fear as this before my eyes, 
I shall surely remember to destroy it. 

* * * * * 


Wednesday.—The events of this day shall 





be recorded one by one, as in the time that 
is now gone, when the stream of my life | 
seemed to stand still—so imperceptible was 
its onward motion. 

To begin with the morning; I walked | 
down the village after breakfast, for my | 
mind was full of my approaching departure, | 
and I wished to take what I considered a| 
final farewell of the parishioners. I heard | 
many expressions of kind regret and wishes | 
for my future welfare ; for the number of my , 


friends has increased tenfold during my stay 
here. 

But I now had other adieus to make, and 
it was with no light heart that I retraced my 
steps to the Manor, in order to announce 
my departure. 

In the garden I caught sight of a light 
summer dress fluttering amongst the flowers. 
My short-sight does not prevent me from 
recognizing Esther at any distance, and I 
hastened towards her, down the laural walk. 

But, at her side, talking earnestly to her, 
was some one I had never seen before. 
Though I am usually so unobservant, I saw 
at a glance that this stranger was what the 
foolish women call “ handsome ;” and with 
a sudden pain at my heart, I made acquaint- 
ance with a sensation before unknown to me. 

A spasm of fear—of anger—of love—none, 
and yet all of these. Was this jealousy? 
Then I wonder not at the disastrous records 
of its influence upon gods and men! 

Whatever the feeling might have been, it 
gifted me for the moment with an artist’s 
perception of the beauty of the tall, erect 
figure; the smooth, thoughtless forehead, 
where “ care had” never “set her crooked 
autograph;” the laughing lips, the bright, in 
solent eyes, the whole face animated with 
self-love and conscious power; and all this 
crowned and perfected with the nameless 
grace of youth. 

And then the contrast! The student’s 
drooping head and thoughtful face ; the ear- 
nest eyes whose youthful light had grown 
dim ; and already the first faint lines of sil- 
ver in the hair. 

Ihad not much time to sadden my heart 
with these thoughts, for Esther’s companion 
becoming aware of my approach, took a 
hasty leave, saying, “1 shall come to-mor- 
row morning, Esther; good-by.” 

“Mr. Graham,” Esther began; but on 
looking up at me, she suddenly stopped, and 
then asked, anxiously, “Are you ill?—has 
any thing happened ?” 

“No, Esther, Iam only come to bid you 
good-by; Iam going away. It seems you 
have plenty of friends; you will not miss 
me. I hope you will be happy. God bless 
you, my dear ; good-by.” y 

So I would have left her, not trusting my- 
self to say more; but I saw the brown eyes 
fill with tears, and the pretty head droop 
with an expression of most unmistakable 
sorrow. 

At once again my heart—that, a moment 
before, I thought was quieted forever—woke 
up from its dull mechanism, to beat in time 
to the swect music of hope and youth and 
love. 

But a footstep close to us arrested my at- 
tention. I looked up, and there stood my 
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rival, Esther’s late companion, who regarded 
us with the utmost astonishment, while he 
expressed himself as follows :— 

** Confound—Ah! that is—good-morning, 
sir. Esther, I forgot to tell you, my mother 
says you girls must be sure to bring your 
music, for we are to have a large party in 
the evening. Is any thing the matter, Es- 
ther?” 

A gleam of light seemed suddenly to illu- 
mine the mind of this misguided young man. 
(All this time it had never occurred to me 
to relinquish Esther’s hand, which I held 
fast in my own.) The look of perplexity on 
his face exchanged itself for one of intense 
intelligence as he turned to me. “ Why, 
you see, sir, we are going to have an arch- 
ery meeting to-morrow, so I rode over with 
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you will not allow any thing to efface this 
invitation from your memory! Good-morn- 
ing.” 
And with a suppressed laugh in his hand- 
some eyes, our visitor left us in peace. 
* * * * * 


I have reached the end of my diary. I 
was right in saying I should not need to 
continue it on my return. Already I am 





compelled to be silent where I could be most 
| eloquent. And indeed, what should I say? 
, For Love does not express itself in our fa- 
| Miliar speech; but—like the higher mathe- 
'matics—has a language and symbolism of its 
own. 





(NoTE by me Thomson, to be appended 
to the manuscript.)—For my friend’s sake I 


a message from my mother, to beg all my | hoped against hope that he might have mis- 


cousins tocome. My Aunt and Uncle Len- 
nox were nowhere to be found in the house; 


but I saw Esther in the garden, and was | 


just telling her about it when you came. I 
am sure my father and mother will be most 
happy to see you, if you care to come to- 
morrow with my cousins. Esther, I hope 


|taken the young lady’s intentions with re- 
‘gard to him. As the diary ended in rather 
a doubtful manner (for I never believe any 
thing but solid facts), I considered there 
was still a chance of her changing her mind, 
or eyen refusing him; though I believe no 
| woman ever does refuse an offer. 





Victor EMMANUEL AND GARIBALDI.—A let- 
ter from Naples, datcd the 29th of October, gives 
the following account of the interview between 
Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi :— 


“T was on my way to the head-quarters of 
Victor Emmanuel, at Teano, and took a cut 
through the mountains. While waiting for a 
conveyance I met Major Cattabene, command- 
ant of Garibaldi’s head-quarters. He was com- 
ing from Teano, and to him Iam indebted for 
the following account of the interview between 
Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi. Garibaldi had 
taken up his quarters at a small inn, about four 
miles and a half between Teano and Speranzano, 
on the 25th. He ordered his column to advance 
and take up positions, and sent Count Trecchi 
tosee the king. On the following morning Count 
Trecchi and Missori came to inform him that 
Cialdini was within an hour’s march, and the 
king not far behind. Garibaldi left immediately 
with his staff, and three-quarters of an hour af- 
terward he came in sight of the head of the 
Piedmontese column. He put spurs to his 
horse. ‘The Piedmontese advanced as follows : 
The 23d and 24th regiments of the Como bri- 
gade ; the 26th and 27th of Pinerolo’s brigade; 
and then a battery of rifle cannon. The col- 
umns presented arms to Garibaldi, and opened to 
allow him to pass through. Cialdini rushed for- 


ward, and Garibaldi, jumping from his horse, em- 
braced him affectionately. After exchanging a 
few words, Garibaldi remounted to meet the king. 
Victor Emmanuel was not far behind, leading on 
his own division. Seeing the red shirts the king 
took his telescope, and recognizing Garibaldi, put 
spurs to his horse and galloped towards him. 
Garibaldi did the same. When they were within 
ten paces of each other, the officers of the king 
and of Garibaldi shouted ‘ Long live Victor 
Emmanuel!’ Garibaldi advanced, took off his 
hat, and in a voice somewhat hoarse from emo- 
tion, said, ‘ King of Italy!’ Victor Emmanuel 
put his hand to his kepi, then held it out to Gari- 
baldi,.and, equally moved, replied, ‘Thank you!’ 
They stood thus, hand in hand, nearly a minute, 
without uttering another word. 

‘** Garibaldi and the king, still holding each 
other’s hand, followed the troops for about a quar- 
ter of anhour. Their suites had mingled to- 
gether, and followed at a short distance behind 
them. Passing a group of officers, Garibaldi 
saluted them. Among them were Farini, min- 
ister of war, in the foraging cap of a staff officer, 
and General Fanti. The king and Garibaldi were 
conversing. After the king, followed the Seven- 
teenth, Kighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
Regiments of the line, then sixty guns, and four 
regiments of cavalry. His majesty was at the 





head of thirty thousand men.” 
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From The Saturday Review, 17 Nov. 
GARIBALDI. 

By retiring from the scene of his exploits 
Garibaldi has consulted his personal dignity, 
and he has at the same time preserved his 
own liberty of action. All his recent declara- 
tions prove his determination to continue 
his independent career, and there was no 
room for him among the rival generals and 
unfriendly statesmen of the Italian court. 
Having presented the sovereign whom he 
recognizes as his chief with a kingdom all 
but conquered, the liberator scarcely sinks 
back into the rank of a subject. Within 
two or three weeks he has promised his for- 
eign auxiliaries to aid a revolution in Hun- 
gary, and he has desired his original follow- 
ers of Marsala to be ready for an early 
summons. No hero of ancient or modern 
times has earned a purer reputation or more , 
fully deserved the gratitude of his country- 
men, yet the exceptional position which he 


claims and occupies might soon become in- | 


consistent with liberty and with order. The 
republicans of ancient times knew, by re- 
peated experience, that public services are 
sometimes so transcendent as to involve a 
paramount danger to the state. It is not 
right that the safety of the commonwealth 


should repose on the self-denial of any sub- | 


ject; and even where the virtue of a great 
man is undoubted, it is impossible to place 
absolute reliance on his wisdom. What 
Garibaldi has done is justified by his suc- 
cess, and by his generous use of unexampled 
fortune. His future undertakings will prob- 
ably be inspired by the same single-minded 

atriotism, but the power which he wields 
is personal to himself, and therefore irre- 
sponsible. There will be little use in the 
establishment of constitutional government 
in Italy if the policy which the representa- 
tives of the nation may approve is likely to 
be overruled at pleasure by an enthusiastic 
soldier. The minister whom he lately asked 
the king summarily to dismiss answered the 
challenge by showing that he possessed the 
unanimous confidence of the Parliament of 
Turin; yet Garibaldi still treats Count Cavour 
as a personal opponent whose continuance 
in office is a slight to himself. 

It is true that much still remains to be 
done before the whole of Italy can be unit- 
ed into an independent kingdom, but it is 
evident that there is no room for a repeti- 
tion of the daring disembarkation in Sicily. 
Whether Rome or Venice were the object 
of such an expedition, France or Austria 
could easily crush any voluntary and irreg- 
ular force. In either case, the solution of 
the difficulty, if it is beyond the resources 
of diplomacy, will require all the efforts of 
an organized government operating with a 


regular army. In Sicily, Garibaldi, after 
his landing was a leader of insurgents, iden- 


tified rather with the population which he 
came to assist than with the state which 
claimed his ordinary allegiance. Like La- 
fayette in America, he expressed the sympa- 
thies of his countrymen while he anticipated 
the interference of his government. If his 
enterprise had failed, Piedmont might have 
remained at peace with Naples, and when 
the reduction of the island was accomplished, 
the establishment of a provisional govern- 
ment still postponed the period of national 
-responsibility. Garibaldi himself perceived 
that the invasion of the mainland might be 
rendered impossible by the transfer of power 
‘from himself to the government of ‘Turin, 
and, until the date of his arrival at Naples, 
he was still a revolutionary chief, and not 
an anomalous source of separate action within 
the borders of a regular monarchy. ‘The 
admirable moderation of his subsequent acts 
may well atone for the rash professions 
| which induced Count Cavour to assume for 
| his sovereign the control of the movement. 
Until the king had accepted the crown of 
| Southern Italy, the dictatorship was natural 
and necessary; but as soon as the transfer 
| of authority was completed, Garibaldi, with 
a sound instinct of political fitness, withdrew 
from further participation in events. Al- 
though Vattel and Lord John Russell would 
find it difficult to give a legal explanation 
of recent transactions, the numerous irregu- 
larities which have occurred really appear 
to have been restrained within the narrowest 
limits compatible with an essentially revolu- 
tionary enterprise. As a rebellion either in 
the reduced Roman territory or in Venetia 
seems for the present impossible, an indi- 
vidual adventurer has no means of menac- 
ing the foreign garrisons unless he assumes 
to dispose of the forces which owe obedience 
only to their sovereign. The grandeur of 
Garibaldi’s individual position may easily 
dazzle the judgment of enthusiasts, but the 
subordination of personal interests to legal 
rights and to the public good is the condi- 
}tion and test of free institutions. Lord 
Byron in a factious libel reproached Wel- 
lington with the neglect of opportunities for 
‘freeing the wide world from the yoke of 
tyrants,” etc., as if it had been the business 
of the English commander-in-chief to make 
war upon the allies of his government. 
Admirers not less thoughtless are constantly 
urging on Garibaldi a usurpation of author- 
ity not less unjustifiable, and unfortunately 
not equally impossible, There is, however, 
reason to believe that all the leading politi- 
cians of Northern Italy are resolute in de- 
fending the prerogative of the king and the 
discretion of the Parliament against all en- 
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croachment, even though it may be excused 
by heroism and facilitated by public grati- 
tude. There is no occasion to curse virtues 
which in this instance are almost unalloyed, 
but nevertheless it is right to take care that 
they shall not undo the country. 

It would be invidious to point out the un- 
intentional evils of which Garibaldi might 
be the instrument, without a cordial ac- 


furnishes a pledge that not an acre of the 
national territory shal] hereafter be alienated 
‘toa foreigner. Count Cavour has already 
‘known howto make the temerity of his rival 
conducive to the attainment of the very objects 
|which it seemed to imperil. If an overbear- 
ing ally were to hold out overtures for the 
cession of Genoa or of Sardinia, the impos- 
sibility of receiving Garibaldi’s acquiescence 


knowledgment of the unexhausted benefits would furnish a conclusive answer. It is 
which he is still bestowing upon Italy. In| even conceivable that the same argument 
regenerating the country, it was above all! might weigh with Austria in considering the 
things necessary to create national self-reli- | expediency of retiring within the frontier of 
ance and to appeal to the imagination. The |the Alps. The terrible Liberator is always 
laborious policy of Cavour was not adapted |impending, with his schemes of revolution 
to popular intelligence, and it involved con- | and of conquest; and the Italian government 
cessions to foreign influence which were dan- | will point out to its neighbors the expediency 
gerous although they might be indispensable. | of making terms with a more regular and 
Garibaldi was at the same time purely Ital-|responsible opponent. It is scarcely to be 
ian and exclusively a soldier. He above all | regretted that the patriotism of Cavour and 
others, taught his countrymen to depend | of Victor Emmanuel will never be allowed to 
upon their own strength, and to insist on | slumber, eVenif they grow personally weary. 
exemption from French patronage as well! In the great event of any formidable reac- 
as from Austrian oppression. His exploits | tion in Naples, the aid of Garibaldi would 
on the Alpine frontier, in Sicily, and in Na-|be invaluable. Any capacity for enthusiasm 
ples, may well form the nucleus of those | which may exist in the South Italian popu- 
traditions of glory in which all enduring | lation can have the ex-Dictator alone for its 


states find a security for existence and for 
unity. No Italian, although he may be jeal- 
ous of Piedmont, of Tuscany, or of Naples, 
will hesitate to claim Garibaldi as a country- 
man. Ina short time the very Neapolitans 
will persuade themselves that they partici- 
pated in the dangers and in the triumphs of 
the illustrious Liberator. The effect, for 
good or evil, of an impressive model is 
shown in the degraded condition of France 
in the second generation of worshippers of 
Napoleon. The factious song-writers and 
Liberal historians of Constitutional France 
taught their countrymen to believe that the 
highest perfection of humanity had been 
embodied in a selfish military despot. The 
second empire represents in practice the doc- 
trines of Béranger and of Thiers, without 
exciting a murmur except from the small 
minority of educated and conscientious gen- 
tlemen. The living ideal which Garibaldi 
presents to the youth of Italy is made up of 
gallantry, of adventurous genius, and of per- 
fect purity. It is not necessary that a pop- 
ular hero should always have spoken wisely, 
or that he should have formed accurate judg- 
ments of political expediency. The great- 
ness of Napoleon is, in French estimation, 
almost exactly measured by the unparalleled 
prosperity which he attained. Those who 
attempt to mould their own characters after 
the type of Garibaldi will believe that con- 
summate greatness may be achieved in the 
absence of any material reward. 

Even in the actual difficulties of Italy, the 
presence of Garibaldi in his remote island 


object. The Piedmontese and their king 
|will, in despite of universal suffrage, for 
|some time be regarded as intrusive aliens, 
but even the Neapolitans have forgotten 
{that Garibaldi was born in the north. Far- 
\iniis far better qualified to govern the new 
portion of the kingdom, but the name of 
Garibaldi would be fatal to any project of 
| Bourbon restoration. In the course of his 
| remarkable career, the self-denying prudence 
| of his acts has repeatedly contrasted with the 
jrecklessness of his language. ‘There is rea- 
son to hope that once more he may abstain 
from any premature enterprises when he is 
satisfied that the interests of his country 
might be compromised by unseasonable ac- 
tivity. 


From The Saturday Review, 17 Nov. 
A SLAVE-HOLDING REPUBLIC. 

NOTHING can be more rational than the 
scepticism which leads men of experience to 
doubt the occurrence of any very great event 
which is very confidently predicted ; and, if 
the event be an American event, incredul- 
ity is increased by the knowledge that the 
American people have principles of barking 
which are entirely distinct from their princi- 
ples of biting. Still there are some symp- 
toms which make it worth while to attend to 
the contingency of a separation between the 
Northern and Southern States of the Union. 
| If there is one sign which clearly shows that 
an American is genuinely uneasy, it is the 





| abatement of his commercial confidence, and 
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we now learn that, as soon as it became more | 
than probable that Mr. Lincoln would be | 
elected to the presidency, American securities 
declined seriously in all parts of the United 
States. It does not seem to be thought for 
one moment that any act of armed rebellion 
is meditated by the slave-holders, and they 
appear to be too divided in opinion for there 
tobe much chance of their concerting a plan 
of simultancous resistance. But one or two 
Southern States, peopled by bigots of more 
than ordinarily furious temper, have an- 
nounced that they mean to take a course 
which is certainly alarming. They propose 
to instruct the senators who represent them in 
the Upper House of Congress to resign their 
seats, and then they intend to abstain from 
filling the vacancies. The Senate, in which 
all states are equally represented, is the knot 
of the Federal Union; but there do not seem 
to be any means of compelling an unwilling 
state to contribute delegates to it, noris there 
any known constitutional fiction by which 
the empty places can be taken to be filled. 
The withdrawal of a part of the senators 
would amount to a de facto separation much 
more difficult to deal with, and perhaps more 
dangerous, than overt treason against the 
commonwealth. 

As soon as it becomes worth while to dis- 
cuss the establishment of a separate Federa- 


every state of the North, have a reasonable 
prospect of even now thwarting their antag- 
onists’ policy. But if the Southern States 
once succeeded in constituting a separate 
Federation, it is surely clear that every ques- 
tion now pending between themselves and 
the North would become at once an inter- 
national question. Every point now at is- 
sue in the domestic forum of Congress would 
come under the cognizance of the general 
society of nations. What sort of division of 
the unsettled territory now belonging to the 
United States would ever be agreed upon be- 
tween the Northern and Southern Federa- 
tions nobody can pretend even to conceive ; 
and this is the very difficulty which seems to 
show that the severance could never be ef- 
fected without bloodshed. It is plain, how- 
ever, that every attempt of the Southern 
States to expand beyond the territory abso- 
lutely secured to them would be resisted, 
not simply by their Northern neighbors, but 
by the whole strength of European civiliza- 
tion. The more reckless spirits of the South 
are pushing on their quarrel in the belief 
that, if they were once disembarrassed of the 
Union, they could rend province after prov- 
ince from Mexico, and fill each successive 
acquisition with their slaves. But Europe 
would have a word in the matter. It is sim- 
ply the incorporation of the North with the 








tion of the slave-owning states, the consid- | 
erations which suggest themselves are such | 
as to make us wonder at the folly of the un- 

dertaking. The least drawback on it is its | 
expensiveness. At present, the cost of the 
general government is most unequally dis- 
tributed between North and South; and, 
though in the Southern section, these ex- 
penses are much larger than in the Northern, 
from the greater inaccessibility of the coun- 
try, the amount contributed by the Slave 
States to the revenue which pays them is out 
of all proportion smaller than the amount 
raised from the States of Free-soil. This, 
however, is a trifling reason for valuing the 
Union, compared with others. Is it possible 
that the planters do not perceive that their 
connection with the Northern States has the 
effect, as it were, of insuring their peculiar in- 
stitution? Looked at impartially, itis much 
more like a contrivance for keeping up negro 
servitude than for weakening it. ‘The utmost 





outrage with which they are menaced by Mr. 
Lincoln and the Republicans is a congres- | 
sional measure prohibiting the introduction of | 
negro slavery into the north-western territo- | 
ries of the Union. Even this disadvantage is 

not necessarily a consequence of the Repub- | 
licans carrying the presidency; for Congress | 
is still hostile to the Republicans, and the | 
Southern planters, who are unanimous them- | 
selves, and allied with a powerful minority in | 


South which prevents European statesmen 
from treating the annexations of the United 
States as avowed extensions of the area of 
slavery. They cannot now upbraid a con- 
federacy, of which more than half the mem- 
bers have no slaves, with conquering and an- 
nexing merely in the interest of cotton and 
negroes, but there would be no scruple about 
taxing the Southern Federation with designs 
which it would be at no pains to conceal. 
Nor is there, we take it, the slightest doubt 
that the Free States would rather assist than 
impede the efforts of European diplomacy. 
The Monroe doctrine would be destroyed by 
the very fact of separation, and a Northern 
Union, once divided from the South, would 
not be long in making the discouragement 
of slavery the cardinal principle of its for- 
eign policy. In short, the measure of the 
dangers of separation is the advantage now 
derived from union. Slavery is sufficiently 
unpopular in the world for a mere slave- 
holding commonwealth to run no small risk 
of becoming the victim of a general crusade. 
But the actual connection of the Southern 
States with the North has the effect of mask- 
ing their exclusive devotion to a hated sys- 
tem. The Constitution of the United States, 
as experience has abundantly shown, can 
often be so managed as to promote the ob- 
jects of the slave-owners, and whenever ad- 
vantage is gained in this way it is gained 
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without incurring danger, and almost with- 
out attracting attention. 

The extravagant notions of their own 
prowess entertained by the Americans of the 
Southern States has persuaded them that 
they would lose nothing in military strength 
and resource by casting off the bondage of 
the Constitution. We can only say that 
England is the only country which has had 
a serious struggle with the United States, 
and English experience does not bear out 
the Southern pretensions. During the Rev- 
olutionary War, the English troops scarcely 
commanded a foot of ground in the North 
which they did not actually occupy. But, 
later in the struggle, the South was all but 
subjugated ; and had not the inconceivable 
strategy of the English generals given a dif- 
ferent turn to the issue, it seemed at one 
time probable that, even if New England 
and the Middle States obtained their inde- 

endence, the mother-country would be left 
in possession of Georgia and the Carolinas, 
just as she was of Canada and Nova Scotia. 
Similarly, in the war of 1812, nobody in 
England ever doubted that the Southern 
States were the vulnerable part of the Fed- 
eration; nor has the result changed this 
opinion. The expedition to New Orleans, 
though wilfully given up to destruction by 
General Pakenham, was exceedingly well 
planned ; and had not the signing of peace in 
Europe interrupted hostilities, a second ex- 
pedition on a larger scale, and under better 
commanders, would assuredly have ascended 
the Mississippi. It is not, indeed, to be sup- 
posed that anybody in England ever doubted, 
or doubts, the personal gallantry of the 
Southern whites. Even ifthe Southerner be 
somewhat of a bully, we have no faith in the 
popular assumption that a bully is a pol- 
troon. But we in Europe have recently 
learned to distrust the strength of every sys- 
tem which is based on the depression of a 
subject population. There were brave men 
in Italy who were wedded to the cause of 
legitimacy—such men, for example, as are 
still grouped round King Francis at Gacta. 
But the lesson we have received is, that it is 
never safe to calculate on the abasement of 
subjects. ‘The Southerners can hardly dis- 
dain the negro as a rebel more than the local 
Italian despots despised their people as mu- 
tineers. If the negro is considered half an 
animal, the Italian was thought half a woman. 
‘‘ My people,” wrote King Ferdinand, ‘bend 
their necks and obey.” Yeta very slight as- 
sistance from without swept away the Italian 
= and for our part, we do not envy 
the Southern whites when once a negro Gar- 
ibaldi is among their slaves. 
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From The Saturday Review, 17 Nov. 
THE CHINESE WAR. 

THE Chinese are as faithful to their diplo- 
matic customs as the conventional charac- 
ters in melodramas or in comic serials. As 
often as his cue recurs, the bully always 
blusters, and the rogue begins to cheat with 
a transparent dishonesty, which delights the 
unsophisticated spectator. In Christendom, 
everywhere but on the stage or in popular 
fiction, human life is more complicated, and 
fraud is more skilfully concealed ; but a Chi- 
nese rebel chief talks like Bobadil or Pistol, 
and an imperial commissioner affects the os- 
tentatious hypocrisy of Uriah Heep. The 
semi-divine personage who the other day at- 
tacked Shanghai, was probably but little sur- 
prised at the resistance which he experienced 
from the English and French garrison. Hav- 
ing ascertained the intentions of the foreign 
commanders, he affects astonishment at their 
perversity ; and at the same time he gra- 
ciously promises to abstain for the present 
from destroying the city which they protect. - 
It would certainly have been strange if the 
invading army had allowed a native force to 
displace it on the ground of a common hos- 
tility to the reigning dynasty; yet the ne- 
cessity of fighting against rebels, and also 
against the government, illustrates the anom- 
alous nature of the present unsatisfactory 
war. Few instances can be found in history 
of hostilities carried on for so definite a pur- 
pose. Instead of wishing to punish an en- 
emy by every means in their power, the al- 
lies desire only to inflict the exact amount 
of loss and humiliation which may ensure 
protection for future trade, and provide a 
moderate equivalent for past vexations. It 
is natural that calculations so deliberate and 
so unusual should puzzle the rebels, and oc- 
casionally revive the hopes of the regular 
authorities. 

The newspaper correspondents in China 
express indignation at the duplicity of the 
commissioners from Pekin, but a straight- 
forward commencement of the negotiation 
would have been wholly at variance with 
national tradition. There was an ingenious 
impudence in the assumption of the title of 
plenipotentiary by envoys who were per- 
fectly aware that they had no power what- 
ever. The trick might, perhaps, delay for a 
few days the march of the army; and when 
it was discovered, the commissioners offered 
Lord Elgin the opportunity of a discussion on 
the preliminary question of credentials, Chi- 
nese diplomatists have discovered the embar- 
rassment which they cause to their adversa- 
ries by habitual and avowed insincerity. The 
serious negotiations which may perhaps have 
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been instituted since the advance from Tien- 
tsin will be hampered by the certainty that 
the Chinese will provide a loophole for fu- 
ture infringements onthe spirit of the treaty. 
Notwithstanding the confident assertions of 
writers who profess a perfect knowledge of 
the Chinese question, it is not self-evident 
that a treaty will be final and trustworthy 
because it has been signed under the walls 
of Pekin. Nevertheless, it is necessary to 
be satisfied with a certain amount of conces- 
sion, and foreign commerce may, by degrees, 
become so general as to maintain itself with- 
out a periodical resort to arms. Lord Palm- 
erston is justified in demanding confidence 
for Lord Elgin as long as he is engaged in 
his arduous mission. No other diplomatist 
is known to be equally competent to the un- 
dertaking, nor is it, under any circumstances, 
possible to obtain a treaty at once faultless 
and secure from future violation. 

The military arrangements appear to have 
been carried out with unerring vigor and 
success. Although there is little matter for 
congratulation in the successful employment 
of Armstrong guns against bows and arrows, 
celerity and punctuality in moving a large 
force through a strange country deserve rec- 
ognition and approval. As soon as the fic- 
tion of the plenipotentiaries exploded, the 
troops were ready to march on Pekin; nor 
could the inhabitants of the capital see a 
more perfect machine of modern war than 
the first European army which has ever pen- 
etrated the heart of the empire. The Tar- 
tars, who have themselves displayed so cred- 
itable a spirit as soldiers, will be more 
competent than the unwarlike Mandarins to 
appreciate their own inability to contend 
with superior discipline and inimitable weap- 
ons. ‘The moderate faith which is to be re- 
posed in amateur prophecies will not be 
strengthened by the easy march of the army 
from the coast to the outskirts of Pekin. At 
the beginning of the war it was often proved 
that in the intervening country cavalry could 
not act, nor artillery move, nor even infantry 
find subsistence. The allied generals appear 
to have found the means of overcoming the 
difficulty, and they could never have enter- 
tained a fear of any enemy who could meet 
them in the field. 

The abortive negotiation was probably in- 
tended by the Chinese as a reconnaissance 
for the purpose of drawing out the inten- 
tions of their adversary ; and the assent of 
the unauthorized commissioners to all Lord 
Elgin’s proposals may be supposed to fore- 
shadow the ultimate submission of the court. 
The demand of a portion of the costs of the 
war may perhaps be justifiable, and the 


money, if it is obtained, will undoubtedly be 
useful; but as far as expense is concerned, 
an early peace would be more advantageous 
than any repayment which can be extracted 
out of the treasury of Pekin. The outlay 
which has been incurred in the expedition, 
although it has produced extraordinary effi- 
ciency, has been, in proportion to the num- 
ber of the forces, almost unparalleled. The 
country will acquiesce in any amount of ex- 
penditure when it is once finally ascertained ; 
but it is highly desirable that the next year 
should commence without a war in any part 
of the world. In its more susceptible mo- 
ments, the national conscience aa an occa- 
sional twinge in remembering that a large 
army is employed in maintaining a quarrel 
which scarcely one Englishman in a million 
even professes to understand. It is evident 
that Kwei-Lang and Hang-ti appear not to 
be models of veracity, but there is no reason 
for undertaking a crusade for the diffusion 
of verbal accuracy in the remote regions of 
the east. The peculiarities of the Chinese 
character offer some compensating advan- 
tages to strangers and invaders. ‘The labor- 
ing classes are willing to work, and almost 
to fight, for foreign employers; and the 
commissariat of Tientsin diverted its alle- 
giance with praiseworthy readiness from the 
‘Tartar general to the chiefs of the allied 
troops. In peace or in war, the Chinese 
population obstinatcly refuses to abide by the 
European rules of the game. Trade goes 
on in the midst of a campaign, invaders are 
treated as courteously as natives, and when 
promises are given they are never intended 
to be kept. It cannot be doubted that a 
nation of strong character and of great ca- 
pacity habitually recognizes some principles 
of its own. The difficulty consists in dis- 
covering the key to modes of action so 
anomalous and unfamiliar. 

Notwithstanding previous  disappoint- 
ments, it seems probable that a large com- 
mercial intercourse will gradually be estab- 
lished. Chinese prejudices seldom stand in 
the way of profit, nor is any race quicker in 
appreciating new fields of labor or increased 
facilities of gain. The gold-fields of Califor- 
nia and Australia, within ten years of their 
discovery, swarmed with Chinese immigrants; 
and it is on the energy of the same industri- 
ous people that the prosperity of Singapore 
mainly depends. LEntirely obtuse to the 
teaching of Mr. Ruskin, every Chinese learns 
by instinct to buy in the cheapest market, 
and to sell in the dearest. When sufficient 
facilities are afforded, the merchants of the 
northern provinces will soon find that York- 
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land goods, and cheaper than the furs of From The Press, 17 Nov. 
Tartary and Siberia. Already, Manchester ; THE ALLIES IN CHINA. 
cotton prints are observed in the shops of | Ir is now evident that the war in China 
Tientsin; and when that city is opened to | will end with a treaty of Pekin. The re- 
the direct trade, it will command the market _newal of negotiations at Tientsin was abruptly 
of Pekin. The population which has hitherto | brought to a close by the discovery that the 
traded with England, directly or indirectly, | Chinese diplomatists, who represented them- 
searecly extends over a fourth part of the | selves as plenipotentiaries, had not full pow- 
empire. ‘The process of obtaining customers | ers to treat ; and on the 7th September the 
by conquest is certainly questionable ; but | allied army continued its march upon Pekin. 
successive wars involve the advantage of ac- | On the 14th of that month, the anniversary 
cumulating legal rights to be vindicated as | of the storming of Delhi, the allied forces 
often as the treaties ultimately concluded | would be encamped before the gates of the 
are violated by the Chinese. Lord Elgin | great capital of China—unless, as is proba- 
will, if possible, effect an arrangement which | ble, negotiations be resumed in earnest at 
may promise a considerable duration, and | Tang-Chow, within twelve miles of the cap- 
at the worst he will have provided a new |ital. In any case, the treaty which must 
and legitimate grievance when it next be-! conclude the war will be signed at Pekin; 
comes necessary to send an expedition to | and for the first time in history the inhab- 
Pekin. itants of the Chinese metropolis will behold 
The continental belief that England only |a European army at their gates, and the 
makes war for the sake of trade may per- | plenipotentiaries of England and France es- 
haps receive some countenance from the | corted through their streets by an armed ret- 
character of the Chinese dispute, yet on this|inue. Twice before has Pekin been ap- 
occasion at least France is fighting for the | proached and conquered by a forcign army, 
same idea, with much less prospect of ulti-|—once by Kublai Khan and his ruthless 
mate commercial profit. As the good faith | Mongols, before Pekin had become the cap- 
and good feeling of the allied commanders | ital of the empire, and again by the Man- 
appear to have obviated the jealousies which | choo Tartars, led by the founder of the dy- 
might have been apprehended, it is not to | nasty which still sits on the throne. It is 
be regretted that there should be indepen-|some consolation to know that now, when 
dent witnesses and partners of English pol-ja third time a victorious foreign force ap- 
icy. Those who find it difficult to discover | proaches their gates, the Pekinese have lit- 
for themselves any sufficient justification of | tle to fear from the invaders. No repetition 
the war must admit that the decision of two | of Kublai’s massacres, no imposition of a 
governments, and the opinion of all who are | foreign dynasty, is now dreamt of; and al- 
specially acquainted with the question, are | though the present invaders are more thor- 
entitled to serious attention. Even the | oughly aliens than any of the former con- 
American minister, who travelled, as it were, | querors of Pekin, they happily belong to a 
by a goods train to Pekin, owed his moder- | more humane race and enlightened age. 
ate diplomatic triumph to the previousdem-| But this is the most that can be said. Our 
onstrations of the French and English forces. | imperial ally, with that latitude of meaning 
A treaty obtained under such circumstances | which he attaches to his declarations of pol- 
is no more to be attributed to peaceful influ- | icy, may regard this war as fully justified by 
ences than the security of Quakers in the | those interests of “religion, justice, and civ- 
midst of a population of volunteers. All| ilization” which he takes under his special 
nations seem to agree that it is necessary | protection ; but in this country, even in those 
that China should have commercial relations | quarters where the war is thought to have 
with the west, and France and England have, | had a justifiable cause, there are few indeed 
at their own cost and responsibility, effected | who do not look upon the contest with sin- 
to a certain extent the purpose which is | cere regret. There can be no laurels in such 
common to all. In default of English fleets |a war. Honor indeed to our brave soldiers 
and armies, an American envoy would, as in | who are nobly executing the work required 
former times, have been contemptuously re- | of them! We are told that the cight score 

















ferred to the viceroy of Canton. In a few | of wounded men on board the hospital-ships . 


days it will be known whether Lord Elgin’s | are only anxious to know if their gallantry 
firmness has put an end to further diplomatic | will be recognized by their countrymen at 
artifices. The general ignorance which pre-| home. Far be it from us to begrudge the 
vails as to the system and theory of Chinese | brave fellows the respect and sympathy which 
government suggests a certain amount of is their due, and which is all they ask to 
anxiety until the treaty is actually concluded. | salve their honorable wounds. Yct for thom, 
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as well as for England, the sooner this sad 
contest is over the better. What glory is 
to be won by triumphing over an enemy who 
can reply to the Armstrong guns and canons 
rayés of their assailants with nothing more 
formidable than bows and arrows or rusty 
gingals? In such a contest, sympathy must 
rather side with the unskilled but not un- 
manly Chinese, who do their best to com- 
pensate their wretched equipment by 
sonal hardihood, and who stand at their 
rusty guns and discharge their feeble weap- 
ons undismayed amidst the strange explo- 
sion of deadly shells and a hurricane of iron- 
bolts, which western science has exhausted 
its powers in inventing while the simple 
Chinese were plodding on in their ancient 
routine of peaceful industry. 

This impression is deepened when we read 
the accounts of the march of the invading 
forces. The only road along which the 
army could advance was intersected so fre- 
quently by canals that at one part seven of 
these obstructions were met with in three 
miles; and the banks of the Peiho are cov- 
ered by crops of millet fourteen feet high, 
affording a cover under which a few com- 
panies of riflemen could have seriously im- 
peded the advance both on land and by 
water. Yet no opposition was dreamt of; 
and, whenever a difficulty occurred, the na- 
tive population were ever ready to lend their 
aid. ‘They willingly assisted in carrying the 
baggage of the army, and brought food-sup- 
plies of all kinds as cheerfully as if they had 
been trading with their own countrymen. 
‘We came to a trench twelve feet deep cut 
across the wood,” says the 7imes correspond- 
ent, ‘with a ditch on one side and a swamp 
on the other: it was impossible to get the 
carts across—so we parleyed with the vil- 
lagers. Within five minutes, sixty or sev- 
enty men were shovelling in earth, and in 
half an hour the road was repaired. Noth- 
ing could exceed the alacrity and good-will 
with which they worked, and they were de- 
lighted with the dollar which rewarded their 
pains.” On another occasion a cart laden 
with stones is upset, and ‘we discuss the 
best mode of orn ei fifty China- 
men rush to the front, and in half a minute 
have hoisted the cart on its wheels and the 
pony on its legs.” At a town where they 
halted, we read that “the chiefs of the town 
had procured all sorts of supplies—hay and 
Indian corn for the horses; sodden cake, 
fruit, and poultry for the men.” And next 
morning the simple-hearted creatures re- 
turned with fresh supplies at dawn, saying, 
“ Awake, arise, great kings! and eat: food 
and drink are provided.” Nay, more, when 
the allies arrived at Tientsin, they found 
that a committee of merchants had been 





appointed to furnish supplies to the Chinese 
army, and, on it being proposed that they 
should transfer their services to the allies, 
‘‘the committee made no demur, and a tariff 
of prices was soon arranged.” 

One cannot read such accounts without 
perceiving that we have carried our arms 
against a singular people and into a ae 
where war is war only in name. The shoc 
of arms, the conflict with foreigners, has 
been so rare and almost unknown to the 
present population of China that they have 
not even learned to hate, like belligerents of 
other countries whether savage or civilized. 
Peaceful industry is so entirely their ré/e, 
that they do not think of departing from it, 
even when a foreign army is marching along 
their highways. It is not cowardice,—for, 
as we now find, they can fight bravely; yet 
neither peasant nor citizen ever thinks of 
leaving his ordinary employment and taking 
arms against the enemy. Their civilization 
is essentially a civilization of peace. And 
go into what part of the empire we may, we 
find that the arts of war have been neglected 
for centuries, and that the triumphs of pacific 
industry are everywhere apparent. On pro- 
ceeding inland from Taku, says the 7imes 
correspondent, “for upwards of six miles 
we passed through gardens, the produce of 
which supplied the garrison of the forts and 
the town of Taku. They were admirably 
cultivated. Little waterwhcels furnished an 
easy means of irrigation, and the vegetables 
might have put a Battersca market-garden 
to shame. Large Swede turnips, excellent 
French beans, crisp radishes, lettuces, yams, 
and many other vegetables grew in great 
profusion. The fruit was magnificent. Trel- 
lised vines, whence the ripe luscious fruit 
hung in mellow clusters, reminded us of 
Italy. Peaches, water-melons, apples—very 
like Newtown pippins—and pears of every 
description, were abundant. For six miles 


“¢ Drooped the heavy-blossomed bower, hung 
the heavy-fruited tree.’ ” 


For miles and miles, too, the road led 
through extensive plains, waving with gi- 
gantic crops of millet rising to more than 
twice the height of a man; and crops of 
wheat had already been reaped off the same 
ground in June. They cut their tall hay- 
crop with a scythe “ precisely the pattern of 
our patent mowing-machine.” And on the 
whole, it appears that if they have abandoned 
to us the superiority in the arts of war, we 
have been, and still are, behind them in 
some of the arts of peace. 

To war with such a people may be a ne- 
cessity, but it must be a lamentable and in- 
glorious one. All our wars with the Chinese 
have been of questionable justice; all of 
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them, too, have been commercial in their 
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origin, and have been conducted on strictly | 
commercial principles. An “ indemnity” is | 


again to be rung from the Chinese govern- 
ment, in order to replenish the British Ex- 
chequer. We can spend eighty millions in 
a war with Russia, yet never dare to ask a 
shilling of compensation ; but we can brow- 
beat China, and therefore she must pay the 
uttermost farthing. Russia challenged the 
contest by a daring aggression; China, what- 
ever her faults, has stood wholly on the de- 
fensive. Five millions sterling is the sum 
now demanded from the Chinese govern- 
ment. Doubtless our portion of the indem- 
nity is much wanted to fill up the chasm made 
in our finances by the perilous experiments 
and mischievous blunders of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But is it possible that 
we, who had hardly justice on our side in 
beginning this war, are to show no mercy 
in our mode of ending it? Weare proud 
as ever of our soldiers and sailors—we re- 
spect the skill of our commanders: but as 
regards the war as an international affair, 
we lament and deplore it ; and, for the true 
honor of England, as well as for the sake of 
humanity, we most earnestly desire that it 
were closed forever, and on terms which may 
show that, if insulted England has been un- 
appeasable, victorious England at least is 
not ungenerous. 


From The Examiner, 17 Nov. 
THE POT AND THE KETTLE. 

A CHOICE curiosity is the correspondence 
between Louis Philippe, when just raised 
to the throne of France by the revolution of 
July, and Ferdinand II. succeeding to the 
crown of Naples. 

The citizen king informs his brother and 
cousin that he is acquainted with the evil 
counsels that beset him, warns him against 
an anti-national policy, and expresses his 
hope that he will abandon a system of re- 
pression and severity. He proceeds to in- 
vite Ferdinand to imitate the system of 
France of sacrificing a little authority to 
obtain peace, admonishing him that he may 
save all by spontaneously anticipating the 
wishes and wants of his people; in default 
of which concessions his house will be split 
in two either by the revolutionary stream 
or the Austrian measures of repression. 

The advice is good, but coming from Louis 
Philippe it reminds us of the opening of one 
of Gay’s witty fables :— 

“ As on a time a fox held forth 
On conscience, honesty, and worth.” 


All the counsel the modern Ulysses gave 
to the king of Naples he needed and spurned 


THE KETTLE. 


before the end of his own career. Louis 
Philippe had as much of the conceit of king- 
craft as our James I. of hateful memory. 
He thought he could govern with a high 
hand and defy discontent and insurrection. 
His confidence in this respect amounted to 
infatuation. Almost immediately before 
the outbreak which hurled him from his 
throne, he begged a distinguished English 
lady to defer her intended departure from 
Paris for a few days, in order that she might 
see how he put down revolts and revolution- 
ary attempts. Arey Scheffer, too, relates 
an instance of the same fatal conceit. Wien 
Louis Philippe was informed of the aban- 
donment of the reform banquet, which had 
caused so much alarm, he observed, “See 
what odd people these are, the moment you 
show them the tip of the horn they turn 
tail.’ The result was, however, that the 
people not only showed but used the horn 
to such purpose as to pitch from the Tuileries 
to Newhaven the citizen king. Ferdinand 
must have been grimly amused at this fate 
of his officious mentor, whose practice had 
been in such diametrical opposition to his 
precepts, and had brought about the very ca- 
tastrophe promised to himself if he should 
neglect timely and moderate concessions. 
The king of Naples did not indeed attempt 
to cut blocks with razors, he did not conceit 
himself upon kingcraft, but adhered to the 
most brutal system of repression, and con- 
sistently maintained the most hateful tyr- 
anny in Europe to the hour of his death. 
The character of the man appears in his 
short reply to Louis Philippe’s lecture. 


“To imitate France, if ever France can 
be imitated, I should have to precipitate my- 
self into that policy of Jacobinism for which 
my people has proved feloniously guilty more 
than once against the house of its kings. 
Liberty is fatal to the House of Bourbon ; 
and, as regards myself, I am resolved to 
avoid, at all price, the fate of Louis XVI. 
and of Charles X. My people obey force 
and bend their necks, but woe’s me should 
they ever raise them under the impulse of 
those dreams which sound so fine in the ser- 
mons of philosophers, and which are impos- 
sible to practice. With God’s blessing, I 
will give prosperity to my people, and a@ gov- 
ernment as honest as they have a right to; 
but I will be king, and always.” | 

“To imitate France, if France can be imi- 
tated,” is not amiss in the way of sneer. 
Frank enough is the statement, “* My people 
obey force and bend their necks,” and Fer- 
dinand’s lecturer had come to the same be- 
lief of his people when he flattered himself 
that he had only to show them “ the tip of 
the horn.” But what we admire most is the 
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modesty of the Neapolitan king’s concluding 
promise to give his people as honest a gov- 
ernment as they have a right to. The king 
speaks by the card. He does not such vio- 
lence to truth and probability as to promise 
an honest government; he had no such 
stuff in his thoughts, but only as honest a 
government as a people of little worth in his 
royal judgment deserved. In the next pas- 
sage we have very frankly stated the detest- 
able maxims of the Neapolitan government. 
“* My people do not want to think; I take 
upon myself the care of their welfare and 
their dignity. I have inherited many old 
grudges, many mad desires, arising from all 
the faults and weaknesses of the past; I 
must set this to rights, and I can only do so 
by drawing closer to Austria without sub- 
jecting myself to her will. We are not 
of this century. The Bourbons are ancient, 
and if they were to try to shape themselves 
according to the pattern of the new dynas- 
ties, they would be ridiculous. We will im- 
itate the Hapsburgs. If fortune plays us 
false, we shall at least be true to ourselves. 
“Nevertheless, your majesty may rely 
upon my lively sympathy and my warmest 
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wishes that you may succeed in mastering 
that ungovernable people who make France 
the curse of Europe. 


THE KETTLE. 


‘‘ FERDINAND.” 


This man certainly understood the nature 
of his own rule, proceeding on the assump- 
tion that his people did not want to think or 
to trouble themselves even about a matter 
so much of their own concern as their wel- 
fare. How much is explained by that posi- 
tion that the Bourbons are ancient and not 
of this century, or capable of shaping them- 
selves to the pattern of new dynasties. And 
therefore it 1s that they have disappeared 
from France and Naples. They would imi- 
tate the Hapsburgs, and have so come to an 
end which their model the Hapsburgs too 
may arrive at by the same steps. 

The concluding wish of Ferdinand, so full 
of benevolence in return for Louis Philippe’s 
lecture, is a piece of caustic humor which 
must have carried its sting where it was ad- 
dressed. But after all, extremes meet, and 
to the same end have come the dynasty of 
undisguised brutal tyranny and the crooked 
craft of the citizen king. 





Scenes at THE Taku Forts.—A letter from 
China in the Journal de Chartres gives the follow- 
ing incident in the taking of the first of the Chi- 


nese forts that have just fallen into the power of | 


the Anglo-French army. The writer says :— 

“A flag of truce was sent to éur camp, witha 
request that we would suspend our fire to give 
the Chinese time to bury their dead. As the re- 
spect in which the Chinese hold the dead is their 
sole religion, the request was granted. At the 
expiration of the two hours another flag was sent 
to us, with a request for an armistice of another 
two hours. This second request was granted, 
but our general charged the envoys to inform 
their chicf that no further delay would be ac- 
corded, and that our fire would open on their 
forts, without fail, at the end of this new sus- 
pension. At the close of the four hours thus 
granted we commenced firing on the forts, but 
perceived that the latter made no reply. We 
thereupon entered the forts, and found them 
empty. But we found a letter written to our 
general by Sanko-lin-sing, the general-in-chief, 
which ran as follows, being translated by our in- 
terpreter :— 

“ «General: The valiant soldiers of thy great 
emperor are more valiant than mine. I capitu- 
late.’ 

“ A similar letter was addressed to the English 
general. 

‘“‘On entering a court of one of these forts the 





soldiers were astonished to see some forty or fifty 
earthern jars, standing in a row, apparently full 
of water, with a pair of little feet sticking up 
over the edge of each. On breaking these jars, 
to ascertain the nature of their contents, they 
were still more astonished at finding in each a 
dead woman, with her head downwards, drowned 
by this singular mode of immersion. On inquiry 
it was ascertained that the Chinese, before quit- 
ting the forts, adopted this method of putting to 
death all their women who were judged to be not 
sufficiently strong to accompany the forced march 
of the retreating braves. 

“At the taking of another fort, after a sanguin- 
ary strugele, the Chinese commander, on finding 
himself surrounded by the allies, declared in a 
loud voice that honor forbade his continuing to 
live after such a misfortune, drew a little saw 
from his pocket, and after sawing away at his 
own throat with unfaltering resolution, succeeded 
at the third attempt, in his fatal purpose, and 
fell lifeless to the ground.” 


Tue Registrar-General’s return of this week 
contains the following entry among the deaths: 
“At Beresford-lodge, Highbury New Park, on 
3d November, the son of an assurance broker, 
about 3 3-4 years, poisoning from arsenical ex- 
halations from the green paper of a breakfast- 
room.” There was a post-mortem examination 


and an inquest. 
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A PENITENT GAMBLER. 

THE CELEBRATED SPANISH GAMBLER GARCIA AB- 
JURES HIS CALLING.—REMARKABLE CEREMO- 
NIAL IN A CHURCH. 

Our Paris correspondent sends us the 
following translation from a French news- 
paper. The gambler therein alluded to is 
the man named Garcia, whose extraordinary 
winnings at the card table (they are reckoned 
at $400,000) have been mentioned more than 
once. 

‘* Jaen, November 6, 1860. 

** Will you allow me to narrate to you a 
singular scene which I witnessed at Valde- 
penas? I assure you I do not adorn my 
story, neither do I exaggerate any thing. 
The Spanish newspapers will doubtless soon 
give an account of it, for it raises a great 
deal of conversation in Spain, although it is 
not unprecedented here. The hero of the 
adventure is a Spanish gambler, who has 
won a million or so in the German ‘hells.’ 
He was born at Valdepenas. His parents 
still live there. He recently returned here 
to live, and with a portion of his winnings 
he has purchased some excellent vineyards ; 
you know this region produces delightful 
wines. Has this gambler, like St. Paul, 
heard some celestial voice? Has he given 
ear to some sincere friend? Has he ex mere 
motu determined to conquer a passion which 
might lead him to ruin as well as to fortune ? 
I cannot reply: all I know is he has applied 
an energetic remedy to his disease. He has 
not only renounced cards for life, but he has 
bound himself never to touch another, by the 
most public and most solemn oaths, taken 
in a church before two thousand persons. 
Ceremonies of this sort are occasionally seen 
in Spain, which is pre-eminently the country 
of enthusiasm and religion ; but as they are 
never seen out of it, I persuade myself you 
will read an account of one of them with in- 
terest. 

“Twas awakened about seven o’clock in 
the morning by the peals of the largest bell 
belonging to the church. It announced the 
commencement of the ceremony. I went 
out instantly. An immense crowd had al- 
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tired for the ceremony in the national cos- 
tume of majo, which is a peaked hat with 
velvet borders, a vest embroidered in Moor- 
ish style, a red sash around the waist, panta- 
loons with filagree buttons, leather gaiters 
open on the side and exhibiting theleg. This 
costume instantly commanded him general 
popularity. The town had with displeasure 
seen him bring back from Germany the mod- 
ern fashions, and this return to the na- 
tional costume seemed to them a sure sign 
of a complete conversion. The procession 
was instantly formed and moved towards 
the church. 

‘“* When the procession reached the church 
they found the doors closed. The mace- 
bearers knocked three times on the door. 
The doors open. The priest comes out and 
asks, ‘Who comes here?’ ‘A repentant 
gambler.’ ‘What desireth he?’ ‘1 do de- 
sire to make solemn abjuration in this holy 
church, if so be, upon trial, I be found 
worthy.” Hereupon the gambler knelt, and 
received the creed of the Church of Rome, 
and then made a declaration in the following 
words; ‘I do protest and I do swear in the 
presence of Almighty God, that I do most 
heartily abhor the accursed passion of gam- 
ing, and that I do renounce this error forever 
hereafter so long as I may live; and I do 
vow never to fall again into this error; and 
I do further vow that I will, so far as in me 
lies, strive and labor to avert from this abyss 
the young and the thoughtless. So help me 
God and all ye His Saints!’ 

‘Then this gambler gave to the priest the 
foregoing oath, written in his hand, signed 
and sealed by him. Which done, the priest 
raised him gently from his knees and led 
him within the chancel of the church, fol- 
lowed by the whole procession. There kneel- 
ing upon his knees before the high altar, and 
clasping the holy Evangelists, he repeated 
once more the aboye-recited oath, where- 
upon a Ze Devm was sung and high mass 
celebrated. The remainder of the ceremony 
took place after services. 

“A stake was erected and surrounded 
| with faggots upon the Plaza del Principe, at 
| the entrance of the Alumeda (public walk). 





ready formed in front of the gambler’s house. | Here the ceremony was to be ended by the 
It was composed of a great many friars of | public burning of the cards, dice, dominoes, 


several religious orders, the whole ayun- 
tamiento (Common Council) of Valdepenas, 
and the very jc/e politico (Provinical gov- 
ernor) himse!f was there present. The lat- 
ter is a personal friend of the gambler, who 
belongs to the first families of Spain. Be- 


sides, it is customary for the jefe politico to 
honor these sort of ceremonies with his pres- 
ence, as they make a deeper impression on 
the populace than ail police laws. 
his appearance. 


The gam- 


bler soon made He was at- 


|ete. The basket filled with these objects was 
placed in the middle of the fire by the jefe 
| politico himself, who then made an earnest 
|and eloquent speech on the dangers of the 
| passion for gambling. You know the pro- 
| verbial enthusiasm of the Spaniards, but you 
cannot conceive the acclamations and the 
_bravos which greeted the conversion of this 
| private individual. The whole town seemed 
to be celebrating a holiday.”—Bosion Trav- 
‘eller. 











